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vocabulary make them fun to read and easy to understand. 


THIS OUR NATION Bining, Martin, Wolf 3 
This high school United States history tells the story of the rise of American civilization in its world @ 
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aspects of history as well as the political and military. Its chronological-topical organization helps 
the student to see trends and events in their proper perspective. 

DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 
This 9th grade citizenship text is inspirational as well as informative. It “sells” the advantages of 
democracy—the best way of combating communism—but is equally explicit on the responsibilities 
and obligations of citizenship under a democratic form of government. Accompanying WORK- 
BOOK by Wesner reinforces the text with 160 pages of related activities and questions. 
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As the Editor Sees it 


A little while ago the papers carried the 
news of the destruction by a mob of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel in Cairo. This was distressing 
enough in itself as another example of the 
parlous state of the world; but to us it was 
especially saddening, for it marked the passing 
of a memory. Not a real one, to be sure, for we 
had never seen Shepheard’s, nor been to Cairo, 
nor indeed, had any hope of doing so. It was 
rather a memory of the imagination, for 
Shepheard’s was one of those places that for us 
had always carried an aura of adventure, 
glamor and romance,—a sensation or sentiment 
that was based upon no personal knowledge 
but upon a foundation just as lasting, the read- 
ing done in childhood. Like many youngsters 
in the days before radio, television and comic 
books, we read omnivorously, and among our 
favorites were the works of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim and other writers who told of adventures 
of international intrigue, of suave villains and 
beautiful ladies at Monte Carlo, of debonair 
espionage agents in exotic capitals like 
Belgrade and Constantinople—and always of 
the terrace of Shepheard’s, where British diplo- 
mats and Anglo-Indian colonels met to watch 
the world pass by through the haze of a gin 
sling. 

When we found a few months since that the 
name still bore its magic charm for us, we 
began to wonder what other place-names 
carried this same kind of flavor derived from 
early reading. A mental check-up revealed sev- 
eral. Cape Cod was one of them, as it surely 
is with many persons who grew up with Cap’n 
Eri, Keziah Coffin, Barzilla Wingate and the 
other lovable characters created by Joseph C. 
Lincoln. London, Oxford and most of the rest 
of England gained a permanent shrine from 
boyhood perusal of Dickens’ Child’s History, 
Ivanhoe, Tom Brown, Sir Nigel, and the stories 
of King Arthur, Sherlock Holmes, Stalky & Co. 
and many others. Lawrenceville School acquired 
a place in the pantheon because of The 


Varmint, while Yale gained preeminence among 
colleges in our youthful fancy because Frank 
Merriwell, Dink Stover and other juvenile 
heroes went there. 

The details of most of the books we read and 
enjoyed have long become misty, but the basic 
impressions remain to form a solid foundation 
of happy memories and vivid images. Are there 
really books today that modern children read 
that can compare with Ben-Hur, Men of Iron, 
The Swiss Family Robinson, Hans Brinker, or 
the works of G. A. Henty in their wholesome 
effects on young minds? Will the reading that 
our youngsters do give them the same perma- 
nent pleasure that most of us received from 
ours—or that sense of inner excitement years 
later when we first see one of those places that 
so challenged our imagination in childhood? 


We have said here before that today’s young } 


people are far greater realists than we were, 
that they are more worldly-wise and aware of 
events around them. This quality is valuable 
and with good guidance can be turned to 
excellent account. Yet we feel at the same time 
that the child who is nurtured chiefly on 
ephemeral literature,—the popular magazines 
and best-selling novels, or the modern quarter 
equivalent of the old-time dime novel—or even 
the juvenile books so carefully written for him 
by professional educators with the proper age 
and grade level in mind, is losing something he 
can never gain later. Of course nothing can be 
done about it, but we think it is unfortunate. 
We can still visit the Cape and people it with 
characters more real and likable than the ones 
we see. Whenever we drive through Lawrence- 
ville, we can hope that the Tennessee Shad will 
just be coming out of the Jigger Shop. It is 
more pleasant to travel that way and we are 
a bit dubious about the imaginative resources 
today’s children will have to draw upon. But 
perhaps they will not need them; they may have 
created a happier world than we have been able 
to do. 
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Records in the National Archives as 
Sources for Research in the Social Sciences 


HAROLD T. PINKETT 


National Archives, 


The expression “national archives” has come 
to have two meanings in the United States. 
In the first place, it may refer to the sum total 
of the records of enduring value made or 
received in the transaction of business by 
officials and agencies of our national govern- 
ment. Since 1934 the name “National Archives” 
(capitalized) has had another meaning. It has 
been used as the official name of the government 
agency which was created to have custody of 
the noncurrent records of Federal Government 
that are considered worthy of permanent pres- 
ervation. It is in this sense, as the name of an 
agency, that the expression will be used in this 
article. 

The National Archives in Washington, D. C., 
has two primary objectives: (1) The concen- 
tration and preservation in a central depository 
of the permanently valuable records of the 
United States Government, and (2) the arrange- 
ment, description, and administration of these 
records so as to make them easily accessible 
to Government officials, scholars, and other 
persons desiring to use them. These records are 
extremely varied in form and subject matter. 
They include correspondence, statutes, treaties, 
ledgers, and hundreds of different types of 
forms which the Government has used in re- 
cording information. They include also motion- 
picture films, still pictures, sound recordings, 
and even printed items if they have been filed 
for purposes of record. These materials have 
come from the Congress, the White House, 
every executive department, most of the inde- 
Pendent agencies, and several of the Federal 
courts. They deal with many aspects of the 
nation’s experiences from the American Revo- 
lution through World War II. 


Washington, D. C. 


Records in the National Archives are made 
available for research or other uses in several 
ways. A staff experienced in research methods 
is prepared to make limited searches for infor- 
mation in the records in response to requests 
by telephone or mail. Researchers may deter- 
mine in advance the probability of their finding 
material of interest to them by making written 
inquiry or by consulting the published guide 
to records in the National Archives and other 
published finding aids, many of which are avail- 
able in public and college libraries. Open to the 
public are search rooms and a reference library 
where staff members are prepared to give 
advice and other assistance and where records 
may be examined. Moreover, photostatic and 
microfilm copies of documents are furnished at 
nominal cost. The examination of certain 
records of a confidential nature is necessarily 
restricted and facts about individuals such as 
those contained in personnel or case files are 
revealed only to persons who have a right to 
know them. Restricted records, however, consti- 
tute a very small proportion of the total volume 
of records available for public use. 

It is not possible in this brief treatment to 
present a detailed description or even a list of 
all the groups of records in the National 
Archives that are important sources for re- 
search in the social sciences. Practically all of 
the nearly 300 “record groups,” to which 
materials in the agency have been allocated, 
contain some useful data for this type of 
research.! The Guide to Records in the National 
Archives (Washington, 1948), checklists, pre- 
liminary inventories, reference information 
circulars, and special lists present a consider- 
able amount of descriptive information con- 
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cerning the records. In this paper, however, 
attention can be called only to the general 
subject matter of some of the largest and most 
pertinent record groups useful for social 
science research. A statement of this sort, at 
best, is only suggestive or illustrative of 
research potentialities and results.* 

The most obvious use of records in the 
National Archives for research purposes is in 
the field of history. The records have long been 
recognized as essential to any thorough study 
in the political, diplomatic, military, adminis- 
trative, and legal history of the United States. 
Their value for social and economic history, 
while not generally recognized, has always been 
considerable. This value has been greatly 
increased in recent years as a result of the 
expansion of Federal activities in the fields of 
social welfare and industrial regulation. The 
records of the multifarious activities of the 
Government also obviously are important 
sources for students of political science who 
need to go behind published statutes and 
reports to see how government actually oper- 
ates in practice. Moreover, Federal archival 
materials are useful to sociologists, economists, 
and other social scientists because they contain 
important facts about the condition, structure, 
and function of American society and occa- 
sionally of the society of foreign countries. 

Records of the State Department constitute 
the most important single source of information 
concerning the diplomatic history of the United 
States. The most significant of these records 
for the period ending in 1929 are in the 
National Archives. Only a small proportion of 
them have been printed. They include diplo- 
matic, consular, and general correspondence; 
consular reports; passport applications; and 
the records of 50 diplomatic posts and over 700 
consular posts. These records are not only an 
invaluable source for the study of the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy, but are also 
an important source for information about 
political, social, and economic conditions in 
foreign countries where American diplomatic 
and consular officials have been stationed. 
Moreover, such records often help to reveal the 
impact of American culture on foreign nations. 

The most casual examination of the records 
of the Treasury Department shows their im- 
portance for research in economics or American 


economic history. Hardly any thorough study of 
the following subjects could be made without § 
consulting them: history of the national bank 
system, development of the Customs Service, 
administration of internal-revenue laws, his- 
tory of the public debt, and changes in the 
national income. Then too, the records of some 
bureaus of the Treasury Department having 
functions partially non-fiscal are of interest in 
this discussion. For example, records created by 
agencies once charged with the enforcement of 
the prohibition laws and those of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, and of the Secret Service are 
obviously useful sources for the study of crime 
and social attitudes. 

Most of the permanently valuable records of 
the former War Department from the birth of 
the nation through the first World War are 
preserved in the National Archives. This is 
basic, indispensable research material for 
detailed studies in American military history 
and biography and is an important source for 
information relating to the history of various 
foreign areas where American military forces 
have fought and been stationed. War Depart- 
ment records are also valued highly for the 
light which they throw upon such subjects as 
geographical explorations and surveys, growth 
of transportation facilities, and nationalism. 
Similarly, the records of the Navy Department 
are important sources for the history of the 
nation’s defense efforts and its contacts with 
foreign countries. 

Students of sociology, legal history, and polit- 
ical science find records of the Justice Depart- 
ment to be very pertinent to their interests. 
These records embody much of America’s 
experiences in law enforcement activities and 
reveal the evolution of American legal institu. 
tions and practices. They contain considerable 
data on law enforcement problems arising 
from many historic developments such as 
Southern Reconstruction, territorial acquisi- 
tions, growth of railroads, filibustering expe 
ditions, and the rise of industrial monopolies 
Moreover, the Department’s records provide 
important facts for studies of immigration and 
problems in the education and Americanization 
of aliens. 

Only a small portion of the records of the 
Post Office Department have been transferred 
to the National Archives. Of interest to social 
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scientists are data relating to transportation 
gathered by the Department in its efforts to 
extend and improve mail delivery service. This 
information is useful for studies of changes of 
methods of transportation and the growth and 
movement of population. 

A number of the offices or bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior have transferred to 
the National Archives large groups of records 
of interest to students of social sciences. Of 
special significance are the voluminous records 
of the former General Land Office (now Bureau 
of Land Management) relating to the surveying 
and disposition of the public domain—basic 
material for the study of the westward move- 
ment. Noteworthy also are the archival mate- 
rials of the National Park Service, the Geo- 
logical Survey, Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation because of their 
potentialities for research on such subjects as 
the conservation and development of natural 
resources, public recreation facilities, western 
exploration, and irrigation and power projects. 
Also worthy of mention are the records of the 
Department of the Interior relating to Indians, 
a subject of perennial interest to some histor- 
ians as well as to Hollywood, and those con- 
cerning American rule in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Philippine and Equatorial Islands. Reports on 
Indian customs and the customs and character- 
istics of the inhabitants of American overseas 
possessions provide useful facts for ethnologi- 
cal and anthropological studies. 

The records of the varied activities of the 
Department of Agriculture and certain related 
discontinued agencies constitute a rich source 
for economists, social and economic historians, 
and rural sociologists. They deal with all phases 
of agriculture and rural life and also touch 
many urban interests and institutions. Records 
of such units of the Department as the Exten- 
sion Service, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, and Soil Conservation Service show local 
a8 well as national methods and problems of 
farm production and distribution, and those of 
the office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
throw considerable light on these matters in 
foreign countries. Large record groups show 
how food helped the United States and its 
allies to be victorious in two world wars. Data! 


accumulated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Farmers Home Administration, and 
the Farm Credit Administration are of inesti- 
mable value for pioneering studies of socio- 
economic factors in land utilization and 
agricultural credit. Other records of the 
Department which document its programs for 
nutrition, home management, rural electrifica- 
tion, and agricultural labor provide exceptional 
opportunities for sociological research. 

The Department of Commerce includes many 
bureaus that have accumulated vast quantities 
of records that social scientists can use profit- 
ably. Of great interest are original schedules of 
Federal Censuses which are among records of 
the Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1850 
the population schedules show the name of each 
individual with his age and country or state of 
birth. Since the information is grouped by 
families, it is possible to obtain from it not only 
biographical and genealogical facts, but also 
useful data concerning family migrations and 
the origins of the population of any given 
region in the United States. Other records of 
the Department are important sources for 
certain studies of maritime history, interna- 
tional commercial relations, manufacturing, 
and coastal surveys. 

Records of the Labor Department and of 
recently created Federal independent regula- 
tory agencies which have been transferred to 
the National Archives are not as voluminous as 
those of older agencies. Yet they contain much 
unpublished data which students of labor and 
industrial problems would find useful. Already 
available for such students are literally tons 
of records created or accumulated by such 
discontinued agencies as the War Industries 
Board, National Recovery Administration, War 
Production Board, and Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Records of the National Recovery 
Administration have been described as “the 
largest and richest single body of information 
concerning the problems and operations of 
industry ever assembled by any nation.” Other 
liquidated agencies such as the National 
Resources Planning Board, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
National Youth Administration produced great 
quantities of documents which constitute a veri- 
table storehouse of information on the nature 
and utilization of the natural and human 
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resources of the United States during the 
period of the 1930’s. 

Records of two other independent executive 
agencies should be mentioned—those of the 
Veterans Administration and of the Federal 
Security Agency. They have exceptional value 
for students of sociology, public health admin- 
istration, and medical history. Records of the 
Veterans Administration, which comprise more 
than 100,000 cubic feet, present a fairly con- 
tinuous picture of the circumstances of millions 
of American veterans and their families for 
more than a century. They deal with such 
matters as health, medical care, education, 
rehabilitation, and employment, and in general 
provide basic data for a survey of the life of a 
large segment of the American people in pros- 
perity and in depression. Considerable collec- 
tions of documentary materials dealing with 
these subjects have also been accumulated by 
bureaus now in the Federal Security Agency. 


The records of the Office of Education, Public 


Health Service, and Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration provide evidence to social scientists of 
the nation’s great continuing interest and its 
steady advance in the fields of education and 
health. 

In exercising its legislative power the 
Congress of the United States has created and 
received large quantities of record material. 
While much of it has been published, much 
remains unpublished. This is especially true of 
petitions, memorials, and correspondence 
received by the various committees of the 
Congress. These records are as varied in sub- 
ject matter as the interests of American citi- 
zens who have turned continually to their 
Government for the protection of rights or the 
promotion of the general welfare. Almost 
equally varied and rich are the records of some 
Federal courts which are now preserved in the 
National Archives. Among them are minutes, 
dockets, registers, orders and miscellaneous 
case papers covering all sorts of matters with 
which Federal courts have had to deal. Legis- 
lative and judicial records are being recognized 
more and more as valuable sources not only 
for legal and political history but also for social 
and economic history. 

Finally, strange as it may seem, there are 
records of governments other than that of the 
United States in the National Archives. This 


has resulted from military operations and terrj. 
torial annexations. After the fall of the Con. 
federate States of America, a large quantity of 
Confederate records came into the possession 
of the United States Government. Much of this 
material is still unpublished and offers an oppor. 
tunity for new historical studies of a period 
that continues to evoke great interest. The 
cession of Puerto Rico to the United States from 
Spain and the purchase of the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark also caused some records of 
former governments in these territories to pass 
into the custody of the United States 
Government. 

Materials in the National Archives have been 
used frequently and extensively by writers of 
diplomatic history. Publications such as John 
Quincy Adams and the Foundation of American 
Policy by Samuel F. Bemis, The Diplomatic 
Relations of the United States with Haiti, 
1776-1891 by Rayford W. Logan, and The 
Caribbean Danger Zone by J. Fred Rippy are 
examples of this use. The value of archival 
materials for research in intellectual and social 
history is exemplified in a broad survey by 
Merle Curti of the impact of American insti- 
tutions and methods on foreign countries, a 
study by John Hope Franklin of the martial 
spirit in the ante-bellum South, and publica- 
tions by W. A. Low dealing with the history 
of Negro education in Maryland. Roy Nichols’ 
Disruption of American Democracy and Fred 
H. Harrington’s Fighting Politician, both of 
which were prize-winning works in_ political 
history, drew heavily upon Federal archival 
sources. In economic history the value of these 
sources has been attested to by studies of the 
petroleum industry in the Southwest, the 
timber supply for the lumber industry, and 
American trade with the Orient. Literary 
historians have turned to the National Archives 
for obscure facts about such famous persons as 
Herman Melville, Edgar Alan Poe, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and writers of historical 
fiction such as Kenneth Roberts and Margaret 
Landon have sought archival assistance. Radio 
researchers have used the agency’s recordings 
of spoken history. A notable case in point was 
that of Edward R. Murrow and Fred Friendly 
in the making of their album “I Can Hear It 
Now” (1932-45). In still another realm, that 
of motion pictures, archival material comes 
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into use to furnish historical background. 
Hence photographs and recordings accumulated 
by Government agencies have often been used 
by the research staff of motion picture studios. 

In many instances researchers are able to 
find nearly all the information they need on a 
given subject in a single record group. Some- 
times, however, several record groups are used 
to good advantage. The latter approach was 
exemplified by Richard Walden Hale in his 
work The Story of Bar Harbor, an interesting 
study in local history. Mr. Hale examined 
census schedules not only for population totals, 
but also for information relating to occupations 
and sizes of families over a period of several 
decades during which Bar Harbor changed 
from a fishing and seafaring village to a fash- 
ionable summer resort. Since vessels are impor- 
tant links in the historical development of 
coastal towns, Mr. Hale read Government- 
issued licenses and enrollments to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the types of vessels used at 
different periods, whether they were built 
locally, and whether they were used for fishing 
and commerce or for pleasure. He obtained 
additional historical and geographical data 
from records of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and from appointment books of the Post Office 
Department. From these and other records in 
the National Archives he drew information for 
his “informal history recording 150 years in the 
life of a community.”* 

Outstanding examples of research in fields 
other than history can also be cited. The 
National Security Resources Board in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Economics of 
Harvard University recently sponsored studies 
of rationing and price control during World 


War II which required extensive use of records 
in the National Archives. Noteworthy also is 
a monumental study of Federal Administration 
by Leonard D. White based upon much archival 
material. Other typical social science studies 
have related to such varied subjects as the 
social customs of Alaskan Indians, German- 
Jewish immigration to the United States, 
northern economic interests in the South, the 
reform movement in Peru, social and economic 
effects of dust storms, the public domain and 
democracy, and the geography of the District 
of Columbia waterfront. 

Such are some of the potentialities and 
results of the use of records in the National 
Archives for social science studies. These 
records which include literally millions of 
unpublished or little known documentary items 
already have enabled scholars to open many 
new vistas of our past experiences. Further 
research in these materials undoubtedly will 
bring many more contributions to knowledge 
and methodology in the social sciences. In 
making the materials available the National 
Archives contributes to an important field of 
research. 


1A “record group” usually consists of the records 
of an independent government agency or a major 
bureau (and its predecessors) such as the Weather 
Bureau, Forest Service, or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Occasionally, records of several agencies have been 
brought together because of certain relationships to 
form a “collective record group.” 

2 For much of the information in this statement the 
writer is especially indebted to the following publica- 
tions: Guide to the Records in the National Archives 
(Washington, 1948); Annual Report of the Archivist 
of the United States, 1935-49 (Washington) ; and Solon 
J. Buck, “The National Archives and the Advancement 
¢ Science,” Science, LXXXIII, 379-385 (April 24, 
1936). 

3 Fifteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the 
United States (Washington, 1950), p. 27-28. 
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Approximately 20 years ago a distinguished 
Soviet educator said freely and with complete 
sincerity : “... Nothing was to me as significant 
or as interesting as what came to us from 
America.”! It would be impossible today to find 


a counterpart of such a statement. The Soviet 
Union at present has only hatred and contempt 
for anything which originates in the West, 
particularly in the United States. It is a grave 
error for a Soviet scientist or scholar to write 
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or say anything favorable about American ideas 
and practices. (That is, about anything except 
the activities of the American Communists.) 
There is wholesale, indiscriminate, a priori 
condemnation of all that is American. It is 
doubtless true that the Russians follow Ameri- 
can technical and scientific discoveries, as in the 
case of the atom bomb, but where this is so 
there is never any credit given to Americans 
for having initiated the ideas. They are 
appropriated and then claimed as native dis- 
coveries. Having become accustomed to the 
torrent of bitter denunciations of America dur- 
ing recent years, we find it difficult to believe 
that there was a time when Soviet leaders found 
much to respect, admire and openly emulate in 
American life. Nowhere was this more true 
than in the field of education. 

In the 1920’s and early 1930’s Russian edu- 
cators were avid students of American educa- 
tional practices. Albert Pinkevitch, a leading 
figure in Russian education during this period, 
frankly admitted the great influence of the 
United States on Soviet education. In the intro- 
duction to the American translation of his book 
on The New Education in the Soviet Republic 
Pinkevitch said: 

“... It is particularly gratifying to have 
my book appear in the country which to- 
gether with Germany was responsible for the 
development of the science of education in 
Russia. . . . The mere enumeration of the 
names of Hall, Dewey, Russell, Monroe, 
Judd, Thorndike, Kilpatrick and many others, 
known to every educator in our country, is 
a sufficient reminder of the tremendous 
influence which American education has 
exerted upon us. In spite of the undoubted 
differences in ideology which divide Soviet 
from Western educational leaders, mutual 
understanding and recognition of scientific 
attainments are indispensable. . . . We have 
found in the works of American pedagogues 
and pedologists a rich source of materials. 
Let us but recall the Dalton Plan, the project 
method, standard tests and measurements. 
All these innovations have been introduced 
into our country, even though in their 
fundamental assumptions they may not be 
acceptable to us. We, however, do not merely 
resort to wholesale condemnation. On the con- 
trary, we study carefully and transplant 


upon our soil whatever of value we may find 

elsewhere. And today, I wish to repeat, the 

most valuable source of such materials is 
found in the writings of American sciep- 
tists.’”* 

Professor Pinkevitch’s statement was not 
exceptional in its healthy, inquisitive, questing 
attitude. Many American educators who visited 
the Soviet Union during the first decade of its 
existence reported a great deal of genuine 
interest in American methods among teachers, 
students, and educational leaders. John Dewey 
found that his educational ideas were highly 
respected and applied with certain variations 
in many of the Soviet schools. The experimental 
attitude of Soviet educators was particularly 
gratifying to Dewey and he regarded it as one 
of the most hopeful signs in the whole society: 

“. . . However rigid and dogmatic the 
Marxian symbols may be, actual practices 
are affected by an experimental factor that 
is flexible, vital, creative. . . . There is, of 
course, an immense amount of indoctrination 
and propaganda in the schools. But if the 
existing tendency develops, it seems safe to 
predict that in the end this indoctrination 
will be subordinated to the awakening of 
initiative and power of independent judg- 

Discussing the then prevalent “complex 
method” in the Soviet schools, Dewey pointed 
out that “Russian educators acknowledge here 
—as in many other things—an original indebt- 
edness to American theory... .’* 

Professor George Counts was likewise im- 
pressed by what he saw of Russian receptivity 
to ideas originating outside the Soviet borders. 
“There is perhaps no place in the world,” he 
said, “where new educational ideas receive 
a warmer welcome. The educational authorities 
are prepared to give a hearing to any sug- 
gestions or theories which, of course, do not 
question those basic social aims which are the 
guiding stars of education in Russia. But in 
their search for methods of instruction they are 
altogether open to the thought and practice of 
other countries. . .. This openness of mind may 
be regarded as one of the most important 
products of the Revolution.’ 

The early Soviet educational periodicals con- 
tain many articles dealing with American edu- 
cational theories and book reviews of works 
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of American psychologists and _ educators. 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife and a tireless 
worker and writer in the field of education, 
often referred to the valués to be gained from a 
study of certain American pedagogues, even 
when these men were staunch upholders of 
capitalism and scornful critics of the Soviet 
regime. For example, she urged Russian 
teachers to study the works of Professor 
Parker of the University of Chicago in order 
to learn about the rationalization of school 
arrangements, the selection and organization 
of materials, about children’s interests and ex- 
periences as the starting point of instruction. 
etc. And yet the book by Parker which she 
recommends to all Russian teachers calls the 
Russian Revolution “a terrible farce and a 
tragedy foisted on an_ illiterate people.” 
Krupskaya simply says: “Naturally it is not 
for political advice that we read his works.’ 

In spite of wearisome repetition about the 
weaknesses and evils of “bourgeois” society, 
there was a spirit of reason and objectivity 
which pervaded much of this early educational 
literature, a recognition that it was not neces- 
sary to throw out the baby along with the bath 
water. Occasionally there were even articles 
which expressed wholehearted approval of 
some aspect of American life, without any res- 
ervations. A protagonist of agricultural educa- 
tion in the 20’s pointed to the United States 
as the outstanding example of a country where 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
provided many helpful and worthwhile sug- 
gestions as to means of spreading progressive 
methods among the rural population. Over and 
over the author tells his readers that they must 
follow in the footsteps of the U. S. with regard 
to teaching progressive agricultural tech- 
niques.” 

Symbolic of the respect for American in- 
ventiveness was the naming of a Soviet school 
after Thomas Edison. Further evidence of Mr. 
Edison’s popularity in Russia was a book for 
children in the schools of Azerbaijan called 
How Little Al Became an Edison, with Edison’s 
picture on the cover.® 

Not only did such educational methods as 
laboratory work, the Dalton* Plan, project 
methods and student self-government owe much 
of their inspiration to American progressive 
educators, but America was pointed to as the 


outstanding model of a successful system of 
co-education. In giving his rationale for co- 
education in the Soviet school system, Pinke- 
vitch refers to all the advantages which have 
accrued from co-education in the United States. 
He quotes American writers on the subject and 
considers American experience as conclusive 
evidence of the desirability of co-education.® 
It is curious to note that Pinkevitch rejects the 
arguments advanced against co-education by its 
opponents, many of which were later taken over 
by education leaders when it was decided to 
abolish co-education in the city schools. The 
merits of co-education are being considered 
again in the Soviet Union at the present time, 
but no one today offers evidence relating to the 
the United States when they speak in favor 
of co-éducation. 

The current intolerance and bigotry so 
prevalent in the Soviet Union cannot be attrib- 
uted alone to the strained and critical relations 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
In the early years of the 1920’s, during and 
immediately after the participation of the 
United States in the war of intervention and 
the refusal of the latter to recognize the Soviet 
regime, the Soviet authorities had as much 
reason for hostility and suspicion toward the 
United States as they have today, but they did 
not at that time allow their political differences 
with us to poison their minds toward all 
aspects of American life. In order to under- 
stand the development of the present attitude 
of Soviet educators toward this country in 
contrast with their former position, it is nec- 
essary to study the internal changes in the 
Soviet Union in the political and economic 
sphere, in party leadership, and in the official 
ideology. Space does not permit an extensive 
review of these changes, but a few of the most 
important may be briefly suggested. 

In the economic sphere, the imposition of 
the Five Year Plans in the late 20’s, involving 
large-scale industrialization of a backward 
country, required a school system which would 
turn out highly disciplined, technically pro- 
ficient, orderly individuals, knowing well their 
trade and willing to obey the orders of their 
superiors. It meant, therefore, abandoning the 
progressive educational methods borrowed 
from America which often produced graduates 
with scrappy tid-bits of knowledge, accustomed 
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to working at their own speed and according to 
their own interests. In 1931 and 1932 when the 
program of industrialization was getting into 
full swing the project and laboratory methods 
were categorically condemned by the Party on 
the ground that they did not produce the kind 
of citizens required by the government. From 
a position of guide, co-worker and older com- 
rade of the students, the teacher was restored 
to a position of superiority and authority over 
the class. Definite, systematic instruction of a 
conventional kind was reintroduced into the 
entire school system. The American proponents 
of the rejected methods were now regarded as 
“misleaders” and educational charlatans. 

The early educational leaders had, for the 
most part, been men of broad vision, imbued 
with the best ideals of the revolution. Luna- 
charsky, the first Commissar of Education, 
was a highly cultured and educated man, a 
cosmopolitan and lover of the arts, described 
by one of his admirers as “the great gentleman 
ef the Revolution.” Shatsky, Kalashnikov, 
Krupskaya, Pinkevitch and many of the others 
were genuinely eager to incorporate the most 
advanced and progressive educational methods 
into the new Soviet school system in order to 
make possible the ideal of providing for the 
full development of all the potentialities of the 
students. With the passage of time, the original 
fervor and enthusiasm for the ultimate prin- 
ciples of the Revolution diminished and hard- 
headed, efficient, prosaic administrators began 
to replace the creative, imaginative revolution- 
ary innovators. Lunacharsky was dismissed in 
1929 and in his place was appointed Bubnov, a 
soldier who had distinguished himself as Head 
of the Political Administration of the Red 
Army. Stability and uniformity became much 
more desirable than bold, pioneering ventures 
in the realm of education. 

The change in personnel and in temper in 
the Commissariat of Education was part of 
the general shift in party leadership which 
accompanied the consolidation of power around 
Stalin. Many of the “Old Bolsheviks” who had 
fought for and in the Revolution, and had 
played leading roles during Lenin’s lifetime 
were gradually eliminated and their places 
filled by men chosen by Stalin largely for their 
loyalty to him, their political dependability and 
administrative competence. The period of ex- 


perimentation in education with its highly 
democratic organization of school activities and 
its stress on independent, critical judgment 
was incompatible with the increasing regimen. 
tation and totalitarian organization of society 
which demanded strict conformity with 
officially sanctioned views and acceptance of 
these views largely on the basis of faith. 

The ideology of the party, while maintaining 
the outward symbols of Marxism, became con- 
verted into a fanatically nationalistic creed, 
bent upon instilling in the population unques- 
tioning loyalty to the regime in power and to 
the country in whose name the Party rules. 
Soviet nationalism had been developing ever 
since the decision to build socialism in one 
country. However, during the years when the 
U.S.S.R. was attempting to create a united 
front with the Western powers against 
Fascism, hostility toward the West was muted 
to some degree. Official wrath was directed 
primarily against Fascism in this period, and 
in the ensuing years of World War II. While 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. were allies 
there was a temporary rebirth of Soviet 
enthusiasm for American achievements, but 
this rapidly faded when the war ended. The 
propaganda of patriotism which reached such 
a high pitch during the War continued prac- 
tically unabated after the War, insisting on the 
superiority of the Socialist fatherland over the 
capitalist nations, which were now as unre 
strainedly reviled as the Fascist powers had 
been previously. 

The educational system as the moulder of 
future citizens is given an important role in 
the inculcation of Soviet patriotism. The school 
must show students the virtues of the Com- 
munist society and the evils of bourgeois life. 
The official position has finally come to the view 
that “all contemporary bourgeois culture with- 
out exception is marked by the brand of cul- 
tural decadence.”’® Believing and preaching 
this philosophy, Soviet educators, naturally 
enough, no longer see anything of value in 
American educational theories. 


1From an interview of Stanislaus Shatsky with 
Professor Thomas -Woody reported in Woody, New 
Minds: New Men? N. Y., 1932, p. 48. 

2 Albert Pinkevitch, New Education in the Soviet 
Republic, Preface, N. Y., 1929. 

3 John Dewey, Impressions of Soviet Russia, N. Y- 
1932, pp. 126 and 128. 
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4]bid., p. 100. 
5“Eucation in Soviet aan > in Soviet Russia in 
the Second Decade, N.Y. 1928, 300. 

6N. Krupskaya, “Samuel Methods 
of Instruction . . ’ On the Pathway to the New 
School, No. 3 Nov. 1922, p. 170. (Russian titles and 
names of journals are given in translation.) 


7C. Zenchenko, “General-educational School with an 


Seprtantinent Bias,” On the Pathway to the New School, 


Jan. 1923, pp. 64-68. 
a fost on Russian Educational Exhibit in N. Y., 


School and Society, Vol. 35, June 25, 1932, p. 858. 


9 Op. cit., pp. 139-143. 
10 A, Leites, “Anti-Scientific Fabrications under the 


Guise of Dissertations,” Literary Gazette, October 15, 
1949, p. 3. 


A Bibliographical Guide to the 
Study of History 


With Selected References for Historical Research 


RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDES FOR 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
Note: If the student has had little experience 
in the use of reference works, he will find the 
following books very helpful: Flexner, Jenne 
M., Making Books Work (New York: Simon 
& Shuster, 1943); Kroeger, Alice B., Guide 
to the Study and Use of Reference Books (Third 
edition. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1917) ; and Roberts, Arthur D., Introduc- 
tion to Reference Books (London: Library 
Association, 1948). 
A. Bibliographies of Bibliographies 
Besterman, Theodore, A World Bibliography 
of Bibliographies (Second revised edition. 
London: Theodore Besterman, 1947-49). 
3 vols. 
Bibliographic Index. A Cumulative Bibliog- 
raphy of Bibliographies for 1947. Edited 
by Virginia Turrell and Dorothy H. 
Brown. (New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1948). 
There are also separate volumes for 1948 
and 1949. 
Caron, Pierre, and Jaryc, M., World List of 


Historical Periodicals and Bibliographies 


(Oxford: International Committees of His- 
torical Sciences, 1939). 

Condit, Lester, A Pamphlet about Pamphlets 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939). Helps one to find pamphlets of any 
kind. 

Coulter, Edith M., Guide to Historical Bibli- 
ographies. A critical and systematic bib- 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the third part in the series 
of articles. 


liography for advanced students (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1927). 

Coulter, Edith M., and Gerstenfeld, Melanie, 
Historical Bibliographies. A systematic and 
annotated guide. Foreword by Herbert E. 
Bolton (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1935). 

Davis, E. Jeffries, and Taylor, Germaine 
Rimington, Guide to Periodicals and Bibli- 
ographies dealing with Geography, Ar- 
chaeology, and History (London: G. Bell 
& Sons Ltd., 1938). 

Hutchins, Margaret, Introduction to Refer- 
ence Work (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1944). 

International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences. Edited by the Internationa! Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences (Washington, 
Zurich, Oxford, 1930-1942. 14  vols., 
covering the period 1926-1939. 

Langlois, C. V., Manuel de bibliographie 
historique (Second edition, Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1901-04). 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Guide to Reference 
Books (Sixth edition. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1936). 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Reference Books of 
1935-1939. An Informal Supplement to 
Guide to Reference Books (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1939). 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Reference Books of 
1938-1940. Second Informal Supplement to 
Guide to Reference Books (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1941). 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Reference Books of 
1941-1943. Third Informal Supplement to 
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C. Classified Historical 


Guide to Reference Books, edited by 
Constance M. Winchell (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1944). 

Peddie, R. A., National Bibliographies. A 
descriptive catalogue of the works which 
register books published in each country. 
(London: Grafton & Co., 1912). 

Shores, Louis, Basic Reference 
(Second edition. Chicago: 
Library Association, 1939). 


Books 
American 


B. Catalogs of Printed Books 


1. France 

Catalogue Général de la Librarie Francaise, 
edited by Otto Lorenz and D. Jordell 
(Paris: D. Jordell, 1922-1934). 32 vols. 
Covers French publications in the period 
1840-1925. 

2. Germany 

Deutsches Biicherverzeichnis (Leipzig: 
Verlag der Deutschen Buchhandler, 1916- 
1937). 19 vols. A comprehensive list of 
books, journals, and maps published in 
Germany from 1911-1935. 

3. Great Britain 

Catalogue of the Printed Books in the 
Library of the British Museum. Printed by 
order of the trustees of the British 
Museum, and reprinted under the auspices 
of the Association of Research Libraries 
(Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 1946). 58 
vols. 

Supplement to the Catalogue of Printed 
Books in the Library of the British 
Museum (Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 
1950). 10 vols. 

The English Catalogue of Books, issued in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland (London: The Publishers’ Circu- 
lar, 1801-1941). 14 vols. Also annual vol- 
umes since 1941. 

4. United States 


The United States Catalog. Books in Print 
January 1, 1928 (Fourth edition. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1928). 
For books printed and added since 1928, 
see the Annual Supplements (New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company). 

Bibliographies and 
References 

1. General 

Adams, Charles Kendall, Manual of Histori- 


cal Literature (Third enlarged edition, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1889). 

Andrews, Charles M., Gambrill, J. M., and 
Tall, L. L., Bibliography of History for 
Schools and Libraries, with descriptive 
and critical annotations. Published under 
the auspices of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Mary. 
land. (New York: Longmans, 1910). 

Dutcher, G. M., Shipman, H. R., Fay, S. B,, 
Shearer, A. H., and Allison, W. H., Guide 
to Historical Literature, edited under the 
auspices of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937). Reprinted by Peter Smith, 
New York. 

Jeffreys, Montagu V. C., A List of Books 
Likely to be Useful to Teachers of History 
(London: Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd, 
1938). 

2. History of Asia 

Baqai, I. H., Books on Asia (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947). 

Berton, Peter A., Manchuria: An Annotated 
Bibliography (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1952). This guide contains many 
references to a wide range of subjects 
pertinent to any study of Manchuria. 

Chih-Yi, Chang, Compiler, A Bibliography of 
Books and Articles on Mongolia (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950). 

Embree, John F., Compiler, A Selected Bib- 
liography on Southeast Asia (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950). 

Fairbank, John King, and Liu, Kwang-Ching, 
Modern China: A Bibliographical Guide to 
Chinese Works, 1898-1937 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950). 

Goodrich, L. Carrington, Compiler, A 
Syllabus of Chinese Civilization and Cul- 
ture, with a chart and maps by Henry C. 
Fen. (Revised edition. New York: The 
China Society of America, 1951). 
Contains many excellent references in 
English on Chinese history, literature, art, 
and music. 

Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Pub- 
lications in Western Languages. (Prepared 
by the Reference Department of the 
Library of Congress, 1950). 

Lasker, Bruno, Compiler, New Forces wm 
Asia. A Collection of significant articles of 
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recent developments in the Far East (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950). 
McCune, Shannon, Compiler, Bibliography of 
Western Language Materials on Korea. 
Mimeographed (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1950). 
Teng, Ssu-Yu, and Biggerstaff, Knight, An 


Annotated Bibliography of Selected 
Chinese Reference Works. (Revised edi- 
tion. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950). 

3. History of the Near East 

Ettinghausen, Richard, Editor, A Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography of Books and 
Periodicals in Western Languages dealing 
with the Near East from the Earliest Times 
to the Present. Divided into four sections: 
I. the Near East in General; II. the 
Ancient Near East; III. Islamic Civiliza- 
tion—Medieval; IV. Modern Period. 
(Washington: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1951). 

4. European History 

a. General Guide 

Introduction to Europe. A Selective Guide 
to Background Reading. Prepared by the 
Reference Department, European Affairs 
Division, Library of Congress. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1950). 

b. Collections in American Libraries 

Union List of Collections on European His- 
tory in American Libraries, prepared by 
the Committee on Bibliography, American 
Historical Association, under the chair- 
manship of E. C. Richardson. (Trial edi- 
tion. Princeton, New Jersey, 1912-1915). 
3 vols. 

ce. Ancient History 

Baynes, Norman Hepburn, A List of Books 
in the English Language on Ancient His- 
tory for the Use of Teachers in Schools. 
Prepared for the Historical Association. 
(London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1931). 

Cambridge Ancient History, edited by J. B. 
Bury and others. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1923-1939). 12 vols. and 1 vol. of 
plates. 

Has excellent bibliographies. 

Nairn, J. A., compiler, A Hand-List of Books 
relating to the Classics and Classical 
Antiquity, enlarged by B. H. Blackwell. 

(Oxford: 50 & 51 Broad St., 1931). 


Wachsmuth, Kurt, Einleitung in das Studium 
der alten Geschichte (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1895). 

d. Medieval History 

Cambridge Medieval History, planned by J. 
B. Bury, edited by H. M. Gwatkin and J. 
P. Whitney (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1911-1936). 8 vols. 

Has excellent bibliographies. 

Chevalier, C. U. J., Répertoire des sources 
historiques du moyen age (Paris: Picard, 
1894-1907). 2 vols. in 4. 

Lees, Beatrice Adelaide, Short Bibliography 
of Medieval History 400-1500 A.D. Pre- 
pared for the Historical Association 
(London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1927). 

Paetow, Louis J., A. Guide to the Study of 
Medieval History for Students, Teachers, 
and Libraries (Revised edition. New York. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1931). 

Potthast, A., Bibliotheca Historica Medii 
Aevi (Berlin: Weber, 1896). 

Thompson, James Westfall, Reference 
Studies in Medieval History (Revised and 
enlarged edition. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925-30). 3 vols. 

e. Modern European History 

Anderson, Frank Maloy, and Hershey, A. S. 
Handbook for the Diplomatic History of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 1870-1914. Pre- 
pared for the National Board of Historical 
Service (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1918). 

Bullock, Alan, and Taylor, A. J. P., Select 
List of Books on European History 1815- 
1914 (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949). 

Cambridge Modern History. Planned by 
Lord Acton, edited by Sir A. W. Ward, Sir 
G. W. Prothero, and Sir Stanley Leathes 

(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934). 14 
vols. Has extensive bibliographies. 

Gooch, George P., Bibliography of European 
History 1918-1939 (London: G. Bell & 
Sons, 1940). 

Langer, William L., The Rise of Modern 
Europe Series (New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1934-1947). 

This important series, written by author- 

ities on European history, contains many 

excellent references. Thus far 9 vols. have 
been published. 
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Penson, Lillian M., Bibliography of Modern 
History 1500-1789. Published for the 
Historical Association (London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1922). 

Ragatz, Lowell J., A Bibliography for the 
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(Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1942). 

Ragatz, Lowell J., The Literature of Euro- 
pean Imperialism 1815-1939 (Washington: 
F. Pearlman, 1944). 

Temperley, Harold William Vazeille, A 
Short Bibliography of Modern European 
History 1789-1935. Published for the His- 
torical Association (London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1936). 

f. History of England (including Great 
Britain and the British Empire) 

Adam, M. I., Ewing, J., and Munro, J., Guide 
to the Principal Parliamentary Papers 
relating to the Dominions 1812-1911 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1913). 

Besterman, Theodore, editor, British Sources 
of Reference and Information (London: 
Aslib, 1947). 

Butterfield, Herbert, The Whig Interpreta- 
tion of History (London: G. Bell & Sons, 
1931). 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
General editors: J. Holland Rose, A. P. 
Newton, E. A. Benians (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1929-1940). 8 vols. 

Has excellent bibliographies. 

Davies, Godfrey, The Early Stuarts 1603- 
1660 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1937). See bibliography, pp. 414-436. 

Frewer, Louis B., Bibliography of Historical 
Writings Published in Great Britain and 
the Empire 1940-45 (Oxford: B. Black- 
well, 1947). 

Gardiner, Samuel R., and Mullinger, James 
Bass, Introduction to the Study of English 
History (Fourth edition. London: K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1903). An 
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being an Introduction to the Study of 
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Gipson, Lawrence Henry, The _ British 
Empire before the American Revolution. 
Provincial characteristics in the era pre- 
ceding the American crisis (Caldwell, Id.: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936- >. 


7. vols. Contains excellent bibliographies, 
Grose, Clyde Leclare, A Select Bibliography 

of British History 1660-1760 (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1939). 

Gross, Charles, The Sources and Literature 
of English History from the Earliest Times 
to about 1485 (Revised edition. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1915). 

Hall, Hubert, A Select Bibliography for the 
Study, Sources and Literature of English 
Medieval Economic History (London: P. 
S. King & Son, 1914). 

Knaplund, Paul, The British Empire 1815- 
1939 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941). See bibliography, pp. 803-827. 

Lewin, Evans, Subject Catalogue of the 
Library of the Royal Empire Society, 
formerly the Royal Colonial Institute 
(London: Royal Empire Society, 1930-37). 
4 vols. 

Note: Vol. 3 has the best and fullest bib- 
liography on Canada. 

Lewin, Evans, The Best Books on the British 
Empire (London: Royal Empire Society, 
1945). 

Milne, Alexander T., Writings on British 

_ History. A bibliography of books and 
articles on the history of Great Britain 
from about 450 A.D. to 1914. . . . with an 
appendix containing a select list of publi- 
cations on British history since 1914 
(London: J. Cape, 1937). 

Milne, Alexander T., Writings on British 
History 1935-1936 (London: J. Cape, 1939- 
40). 2 vols. 

Milne, Alexander T., Writings on British 
History, 1937 (London: J. Cape, 1949). 
Morgan, William T., A Guide to the Study of 
English History (New York: A. A. Knopf, 

1926). 

Morgan, William Thomas, Bibliography of 
British History 1700-1715, with special 
reference to the reign of Queen Anne 
(Bloomington: University of Indiana, 
1934-42). 3 vols. 

Newton, A. P., editor, A Select List of Books 
relating to the History of the British 
Empire Overseas (Third edition. London, 
1929). 

Pargellis, Stanley, and Medley, D. J., Bibli- 
ography of British History. The Eight- 
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eenth Century, 1714-1789 (New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1950). 

Ragatz, Lowell J., A Guide for the Study of 
British Caribbean History 1763-1834, in- 
cluding the abolition and emancipation 
movements (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1932). 

Read, Conyers, Bibliography of British 
History: Tudor Period 1485-1603 (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1933). 

Smith, Goldwin, A History of England (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949). See 
bibliography, pp. 833-862. 

Williams, Judith B., Guide to the Printed 
Materials for English Social and Economic 
History 1750-1850 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1926). 

g. Canada 

For best bibliography see vol. 3 of Lewin, 
Evans, Subject Catalogue of the Library 
of the Royal Empire Society, listed above. 

Trotter, Reginald George, Canadian History; 
a Syllabus and Guide to reading (new and 
enlarged edition. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Co., 1934). 

h. France 

Caron, Pierre, Manuel pratique pour l’étude 
de la revolution francaise (Paris: A Picard 
et fils, 1912). 

Lanson, Gustave, editor, Manuel bibliogra- 
phie de la Littérature francaise moderne 
(New edition. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 
1931). Covers period 1500-1900. 

Monod, Gabriel, Bibliographie de V’histoire 
de France, catalogue méthodique et chrono- 
logique des sources et des ouvrages relatifis 
a l’histoire de France depuis les origines 
jusqu’en 1789 (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 
1888). 

Saulnier, Eugéne, and Martin, T., Bibliogra- 
phie de travaux publiés de 1896 a 1897 
sur l'histoire de la France de 1500 a 1789 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1932). 

Les Sources de Vhistoire de France depuis 
les origines jusqu’en 1815 par A. Molinier, 
H. Hauser, E. Bourgeois, L. André, P. 
Caron (Paris: Picard, 1901-1934). 17 vols. 

Thieme, Hugo P., editor, Bibliographie de la 
littérature francaise de 1800 a 1930 
(Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1932-3). 2 vols. 
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Bibliographie zur 


deutschen Geschichte 


1889-1927 (Dresden: Baeusch, 1920-31). 
Brackmann, A., and Hartung, F., editors, 
Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte 
1925-1932 (Leipzig: Koehler, 1927- 1934). 
Dahlmann-Waitz, Friedrich Christoph, Quell- 
enkunde der deutschen Geschichte (Leip- 
zig: A. F. Koehler, 1931). 

Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, 
published under the auspices of the His- 
torical Society of Berlin (Berlin: Georg 
Schuster, 1878-1933). 

Loewe, Victor, Biicherkunde der deutschen 
Geschichte (Fifth edition. Leipzig: Rade, 
1919). 

Wattenbach, Wilhelm, and Lorenz, Ottokar, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mitte- 
laler (Berlin: E. Ebering, 1938-43). 4 
vols. Lists sources on medieval history of 
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j. Russia and the Slavic Nations 

Gapanovich, Ivan I., Russian Historiography 
outside Russia (Peiping, 1935). 

Grierson, Philip, Books on Soviet Russia 
1917-1942 (London: Methuen & Co., 
1943). 

Kerner, Robert J., Slavic Europe: a Bibliog- 
raphy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1918). 

Library of Congress, Serial Publications of 

the Soviet Union (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951). 
Includes government and non-official serial 
publications appearing in the Soviet Union 
from 1939 to April, 1951, in Russian, 
Ukrainian, and Western European lan- 
guages. Very useful for students of the 
Soviet Union. 

Morley, Charles, Guide to Research in 
Russian History (Syracuse: University 
Press, 1951). 

Schwartz, Harry, The Soviet Economy. A 
selected bibliography of materials in 
English (Syracuse: University Press, 
1949). 

Walsh, Warren B., Russia under Tsars and 
Commissars: a Reader’s Guide (Syracuse: 
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Yakobson, Sergius, Five Hundred Russian 
Works for College Libraries (Washington: 
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Hanke, Lewis, D’Eca, Raul, editors, Hand- 
book of Latin American Studies. Edited 
for the Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935-1949). 12 vols. 

6. History of Christianity 

Case, Shirley J., and others, A Bibliographi- 


The Integration of Education 
and Social Development 


WILLIAM H. FISHER 
Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It is apparent that the school as a social 
institution is profoundly affected by other 
social institutions; that is, by society. The 
emphasis upon social psychology in recent 
years is but one evidence of the growing under- 
standing of the tremendous impact of various 
types of social situations upon the development 
of human personality. Since the child is not 
only a product of the social order, but must 
also become a functioning unit within it, it is 
plain that the many agencies of education— 
informal] as well as formal—must be concerned 
with the child’s social development. 

One side of this social development, although 
this is not the most important side, consists of 
educational agencies’ helping the young person 
function smoothly in what might be referred 
to as “external” social situations. Thus, good 
manners are of some importance. The ability 
to carry on an intelligent conversation, by the 
same token, is of some significance. And, for 
example, the child’s learning to share his play- 
things with other children should definitely be 
a part of his education, just as adults (in a 
sense, by way of self-interest) have learned 
that it is crudely selfish and anti-social to be 
inhospitable and to refuse to share one’s 
material effects with friends or acquaintances. 

However, the foregoing does not represent 
the major phase of social development. This 
major phase, this most significant side of the 
child’s education, might be referred to in the 
broad sense as “political education’”—that is, 
political education in the sense in which it 
was referred to by Aristotle when he pointed 
out that man cannot live apart from society, 


cal Guide to the History of Christianity 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931). 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott, The History of 
the Expansion of Christianity (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937-1945). 7 vols. 
Each volume contains an extensive bibli- 
ography. 


and that in this regard all men are creatures 
of the political order. 

“Political education” of this type does not 
consist of indoctrinating the school pupil or 
student in favor of, say, one particular political 
party. Rather, it is a kind of education that 
introduces him to the great thinkers and social 
movements of the Western world, including 
our own United States. It is obvious that any- 
one who is to gain this type of insight—the 
insight which leads to a real understanding of 
the nature of Western civilization—must keep 
at it for a lifetime. Although this will not 
eventuate in all our students, still, it is the 
responsibility of the school to educate insofar 
as possible toward a real understanding of the 
nature of Western democracy. 

A good person is a good citizen, one adjusted 
to the conditions of contemporary society. The 
individual with the kind of political under- 
standing to which we have referred is apt to 
have more adequate social adjustment than the 
person who lacks this sort of understanding. 
But this education for political citizenship 
must go beyond the matter of a mere acquaint- 
ance with the facts of history. 

Our schools must be concerned to a greater 
extent with what the sociologists refer to as 
“social disorganization.” It is perfectly plain 
that the millennium has not yet arrived in the 
United States. Granted that most of us (and 
correctly) have a higher regard for Americal 
civilization than for any other type, this should 
not incline us toward a type of blind worship 
of what has been referred to as “the Americal 
way of life.” 
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In February, 1951, seven Negroes in the 
state of Virginia were executed for the rape 
(or the alleged rape) of one white woman. 
This is a glaring instance of a type of social 
injustice which, in less terroristic form, could 
be duplicated the country over. Another case 
in point, one of which most social studies 
teachers are aware, is the tendency of certain 
powerful interests to group all persons with 
left-of-center ideas together as “Communists.” 
Yet another problem with social implications 
is the age-old one of gross inequality in the 
distribution of the national wealth. 

There is plenty to occupy the thoughts of our 
students of today, the adult citizens of tomor- 


row. The challenge of this type of thinking 
should be provided in social studies classes. It 
is to be hoped that the stimulus thus offered 
by our schools will be a major factor in elim- 
inating the imbalance which is all too char- 
acteristic of the social order. This discussion 
is concerned with personal adjustment in the 
integration of education and social develop- 
ment. Studies in the realm of social psychology 
today offer abundant evidence that the person 
who lives for a cause, the cause of ameliorating 
some of the ills of our own society, will be a 
better adjusted person than the one who lives 
“for bread alone.” 


Teaching the American Historical Myth 
in the Elementary School 


RICHARD B. MICHAEL 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 


One writer has defined history as “any inte- 
grated narrative or description of past events 
or facts written in a spirit of critical inquiry 
for the whole truth.”! Although this definition 
merits intensive critical analysis, for present 
purposes our interest will center around the 
words “for the whole truth” as they apply to 
the teaching of American history in the ele- 
mentary school. It is at this level that numerous 
historical myths may be firmly embedded 
within the mind of the child. But it is rarely 
intentional prevarication on the part of teach- 
ers. Many times their previous instruction has 
failed to point out historical falsifications. 

Scholars are constantly applying the scien- 
tific method to the field of history in an en- 
deavor to present truth. And when that which 
has been considered fact becomes myth, the 
teacher must be willing to change his method 
of presentation. This does not connote blind 
acceptance of any and all revolutionary dis- 
coveries put forth by authors. Historians often 
err, and “very untrustworthy statements are 
often made by truthful people.’’? An historical 
fact must be proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt and accepted by those in the field who are 
best qualified to judge its validity. The child 
in the elementary school wants to know and 


deserves to know the truth as we are able to 
ascertain it. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
teacher to be extremely careful in his presen- 
tation even at the expense of tearing down 
preconceived ideas. 

Let us then examine some of the most 
popular myths in American history which 
should be presented in their true light. 

Everyone has heard at some time or other 
how George Washington cut down his father’s 
cherry tree. When questioned concerning the 
deed he braved possible punishment by answer- 
ing, “I can’t tell a lie, pa; you know I can’t 
tell a lie, I did cut it with my hatchet.”* But 
instead of punishment, his honesty was re- 
warded by the tender words of his father who 
said “Run to my arms, you dearest boy, . . 
glad am I, George, that you killed my tree, for 
you have paid me for it a thousand fold. ... ’* 

What many persons do not know is that the 
incident probably never took place, but was a 
fabrication of Mason Locke Weems in his book 
Life of George Washington. Allan Nevins says 
that, 

His immortal tale of George, the hatchet, 
and the cherry tree was introduced as ‘too 
true to be doubted,’ though his only authority 
was an ‘aged lady’ who as a distant relative 
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had sometimes visited the Washingtons. Like 
the book’s long dialogues and set speeches, 
it was obviously invented. According to a 
grandson of Weems, it was probably sug- 
gested by the fact that one of his own chil- 
dren had cut down a ‘Pride of China’ tree 
and frankly confessed his misdeed.°® 
Is the child to remember the story as an actu- 
ality or as a myth—a myth which portrays the 
desirable personality trait, honesty? There is 
some cause for speculation when one still finds 
a poem such as the one quoted below circulating 
in children’s libraries. 
* * 


He hacked his father’s cher-ry tree 
And made an ugly spot; 

The bark was soft, the hatch-et sharp, 
And little George forgot. 


* * 


You know the rest. The father frowned 
And asked the reason why; 
You know the good old story runs: 
He could not tell a lie.® 
* 


The enshrined rock at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, is an American monument which is 
familiar to most children. But are they to 
believe that it is the actual stone upon which 
our ancestors stepped when they first set foot 
upon these bleak shores? Let us hope not. Yet 
it might well be described as a symbol of the 
ideals which some of the Pilgrims typified. The 
evidence points to the fact that 

... there never was a landing on Plymouth 

Rock or elsewhere, as described in oration 

or shown in painting and engraving. ... The 

tradition of Plymouth Rock being used as a 

landing place goes back to Elder Faunce, 

who in 1741, at the age of ninety-one, under- 
took to repeat what he had heard years 
before from the original settlers.’ 

It is also necessary that the child not become 
the victim of the tale that Queen Isabella 
pawned her jewels to finance the first voyage 
of Christopher Columbus. “Isabella had pro- 
posed to raise the money on her crown jewels, 
but this was not necessary; the fable that she 
actually pawned them for Columbus dates from 
the seventeenth century.”* Would it not be 
better for children to know that 

Seven eighths of the funds needed for the 


expedition were supplied by the city of Palos 
and the royal treasury. The other eighth was 
furnished by friends of the Admiral who 
were to receive a proportionate share of the 
profits.” 
Instead one finds such spurious and misleading 
paragraphs as the following in an elementary 
history book. 

So she said, “If King Ferdinand will not 
take the money out of his strong box, I will 
sell my jewels and give the money for 
Columbus’s ships. All my bracelets and 
rings and chains I will sell to furnish the 
ships needed for this voyage.””'” 


No child should complete a course in Amer- 
ican history without hearing of Captain John 
Smith. He should not be told that the story of 
Smith’s life being saved by Pocahontas is un- 
questionably true. Historians are in no way 
agreed as to its validity. 


We do know that the story appeared in 1624 
in Smith’s General Historie, but not in his A 
True Relation published in 1608. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart says 

No sympathetic person would ask why the 
eyewitness and the chief person in this 
wondrous episode should have neglected for 

8 years to put it into his publications, or 

why it should have taken him 16 more years 

to recall the affecting details."! 


At most the teacher can go no further than to 
say that the event might have taken place 
during Smith’s Indian captivity and simply 
“slipped his mind” for a period of years. But 
statements such as the following which was 
taken from an elementary book are too often 
allowed to pass as absolute truth. ““He [Smith] 
was tied fast and laid upon the ground. The 
Indians stood over him with heavy clubs ready 
to strike; but suddenly the king’s little 
daughter Pocahontas threw her arms about 
him.”’!? 

Furthermore, children should not be per- 
mitted to form erroneous impressions concern- 
ing the New England Puritans because of 
having come in contact with their harsh “blue 
laws.” These lies were brought forth in 1781 
in the Reverend Samuel A. Peters’ General 
History of Connecticut, and they persisted as 
truths for decades. Among the more odious of 
his fabrications were: 
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No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or 
walk in his garden or elsewhere, except, 
reverently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave on the 
Sabbath or fasting day. 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep 
Christmas or Saints’-days, make minced 
pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instru- 
ment of music, except the drum, trumpet, 
or jews’-harp. 

Married persons must live together, or be 
imprisoned." 

Experts on colonial law and history have 
showed that 

Peters had attempted to protect himself 
by stating that this code, which even regu- 
lated the style of the hair and the mode of 
crossing streams was ‘never suffered to be 
printed.’ Indeed it was not, for it never 
really existed. Various sets of Connecticut 
laws were published; and while they do offer 
some basis for a large majority of the forty- 
five statutes which he cited, they fall far 
short of the grim picture he drew. The laws 
of 1650 did not even provide penalties for 
Sabbath-breaking. ... 
When the topic of settling the American 

wilderness is presented, the name of Daniel 
Boone inevitably arises. But perhaps the child 
gets the impression that Boone accomplished 
this herculean task almost singlehanded. That 
was by no means the case. 

The seven stanzas that Lord Byron devoted 
to him in the eighth canto of Don Juan 
(1823) made him a world-wide celebrity, 
and he gradually became the one over- 
shadowing figure of the frontier. He was ac- 
claimed the discoverer of Kentucky, its first 
explorer, its first settler, its chief military 
protector, and even as the title of a reprint 
(1847) of Timothy Flint’s biography hailed 
him, “The First White Man of The West.” 
None of these distinctions belonged to him; 
nor did his services to the community, meri- 
torious though they were, equal in impor- 
tance those of certain other men... . 
Most assuredly Daniel Boone merits our 

Praise, and he stands as an example of the 
hardy frontiersman who did so much for the 
development of America. But pupils should 


understand that he is only one of a long list of 
energetic figures. 

All children eventually hear of the Gettys- 
burg address. They should be made cognizant 
of the circumstances under which it was made 
and of the principles stated therein. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher must not be guilty of relating 
the oft-told tale that Lincoln jotted down the 
address while on the train to Gettysburg, 
using paper borrowed from Secretary Seward 
and a pencil which belonged to Andrew 
Carnegie. 

F. Lauriston Bullard ably treats the 
sources of the legend, which he attributes 
to misstatements. ... ; he finds the evidence 

. conclusive that the President did not 

prepare the speech on the train, that he did 

not borrow ... paper from. . . Seward nor 

a pencil from Andrew Carnegie."*® 

The above list of American historical myths 
makes no pretense at being definitive. It might 
well serve, however, as an incentive to teachers 
to use the most authoritative texts available, 
to keep themselves well-informed on the sub- 
ject, and to present material as truthfully as 
possible. 

The logical question now arises as to just 
what to do with these myths, many of which 
have become an integral part of the American 
school scene. Should they be dropped from the 
social studies program? The answer is em- 
phatically NO. If they have been substantiated 
as myth, they should be taught as such. 

The composite picture of education today is 
an attempt to implant into our society the 
following dictums: “To think effectively, to 
communicate thought, to make relevant judg- 
ments, to discriminate among values.”'* The 
American historical myth has its place in the 
task of accomplishing these ends. 

Children are inquisitive, and when the 
stories are taught as myths it may lead to 
wholesome questioning. Then the teacher has 
a golden opportunity to help in the develop- 
ment of effective thinking. For example, when 
the statement is made that we aren’t sure that 
Pocahontas saved John Smith’s life, the child 
may rightly want to know why. One answer 
might be that Smith’s own story is not clear on 
the point and that authorities are divided as 
to its validity. From there the discussion may 
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be led to just how much of the printed page 
is to be believed and how much disbelieved. 
Through the sharing of the ideas of the teacher 
and of the class, the child may become more 
observant in his reading. Enough of this type 
of procedure may at least develop the rudi- 
ments of objective questioning which will be 
invaluable in the student’s later life. 

Although all historical stories are not true, 
many will present an opportunity for the 
teacher to place emphasis upon certain values 
which our culture stresses. Honesty in the 
cherry tree story, the individualism and 
courage of the frontiersmen which Daniel 
Boone typified, the questing spirit of Chris- 
topher Columbus, and the tenacity of the 
settlers at Plymouth are but a few examples. 

Above all, teach myth as myth for the child 
assuredly has the right to know the truth 
wherever humanly possible. As Joe Gargery 
puts it, “Lies is lies. Howsoever they come, they 
didn’t ought to come, and they come from the 
father of lies, and work round to the same.’’!*® 
There is no excuse for the teacher knowingly 
to help the lie complete its circle. 


1 Allan Nevins, The Gateway To History (New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1938), p. 22. 

* Albert Bushnell Hart, “American Historical Liars,” 
Harpers Magazine, CXXXI (October 1915), 726. 

3 Ibid., p. 733. 

4 Tbid. 

» Nevins, op. cit., p. 121. 

6 Edward Eggleston, Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1895), p. 54. 

7 Edward Channing, A History of the United States 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), I, 320, 

8 Samuel E. Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1942), I, 137. 

° Oliver P. Chitwood and Frank L. Owsley, A Short 
History of the American People (New York: D. Van 
Norstrand Company, 1945), I, 14. 

10 Rose Lucia, Stories of American Discoverers for 
Little Americans (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1910), p. 18. 

11 Hart, op. cit., p. 728. 

12Eva March Tappan, American Hero Stories 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926), p. 43. 

13 Nevins, op. cit., p. 129. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Allen Johnson (ed.), Dictionary of American Biog- 
a (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), II, 

43. 

1€ J. G. Randall, Lincoln The President (New York: 
Dodd Mead and Company, 1945), p. 305. 

17 General Education In A Free Society, Report of 
the Harvard Committee, (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1946, p. 65. 

18 Hart, op. cit., p. 735. 


Ambassadors of Good Will 


MAXINE MATHEWS 
Pepperdine College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


We were called ambassadors of good will as 
we set forth last summer on a study-travel tour 
in Europe. We were going out under the 
auspices of The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, which for forty years has 
sponsored college international relations clubs 
for the purpose of promoting international 
understanding and good will. 

Our group was chosen, and the program for 
the summer prepared, by the Carnegie office. 
It was composed of sixty students and five 
faculty advisers selected from college inter- 
national relations clubs in the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. They were keen, 
alert young people, eager to be just what they 
were called—ambassadors of good will. 

It was a group of mixed nationalities and 
races, citizens of one world. One of the things 
that impressed us most about the entire ex- 
perience was that apparently one’s nationality 


was forgotten. The speakers at our institute 
in Paris and at the summer school in Geneva 
were introduced to us as individuals only. Never 
in a single instance were we told what country 
the speaker was from. 

The purpose of this study-travel experience 
was to interpret America to Europe and to 
learn at first hand about Europe in this mid- 
twentieth century, thus to do what we could 
to further international good will and under- 
standing. Unfortunately that has not always 
been the motive of those who have gone to 
Europe. 

We sailed from Quebec on the Samaria, a 
Cunard liner. It was tourist class and a student 
ship. Including our group there were fourteen 
hundred students on board, and all going for 
the same purpose. There were the youth 
hostelers who would make cycling trips through 
Europe and become members of work camps, 
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joining with European young people in doing 
various kinds of useful work, and living with 
the people in their homes. There were the 
Experimenters in International Living who 
lived individually with European families, 
sharing in family experiences and learning first 
hand European traditions and customs. There 
were many other groups on board going to 
Europe for the same over-all purpose. On the 
way back in September I listened to representa- 
tives of each group relate their experiences. I 
felt that to a degree at least they had achieved 
the purpose of their going. If we could send 
hundreds of our serious minded young people 
over each year and receive hundreds of Euro- 
pean young people into our country, it would 
be impossible to start another war. 

Since 1947, the American Friends Service 
Committee has been in charge of a program of 
ship orientation on all student ships going to 
Europe, to help passengers get ready for dis- 
embarkation in a completely foreign atmos- 
phere. They did an excellent job on our ship. 
Dozens of language classes were in progress at 
various hours every day. Some of us also took 
time to talk to the British ship crew to get an 
ear for Cockney. The lectures provided by the 
orientation program were designed to brief 
us on life in Europe, common practices in their 
culture which are so different from ours, as 
well as to bring us up-to-date on The Marshall 
Plan, The Schuman Plan, and The Council of 
Europe. 

Dr. Howard Wilson, formerly of Harvard, 
now with the Carnegie Endowment, was wait- 
ing for us in Paris where he had arranged for 
our housing and for the institute which was 
held at the Carnegie House in Paris. It is 
located on Saint Germain Boulevard on the Left 
Bank and on the edge of the Latin Quarter near 
the historic Cafés de Maggot and de Fleur 
where holding forth nightly are colorful and 
unusual characters including the bearded exis- 
tentialists, many, of them Americans. In Paris 
we were housed at the Cité Universitaire. This 
1S a government-owned group of dormitories 
for the youth from many nations, as well as 
for French students, who attend the many col- 
leges and universities in Paris. The dormitories 
built by the various nations are grouped around 
a large international house in which a huge 
dining hall offers service to the international 


community at exceedingly low prices. We lived 
for a month in the United States House and 
enjoyed the company of other students from 
many lands. 

Dr. Wilson secured for the institute experts 
in the various fields he wished us to study. The 
general theme was Europe in the Mid- 
Twentieth Century. Three areas were explored: 
first, contrasts and comparisons between 
Europe’s cultures and ours; second, a thorough- 
going view of European cultures; third, first 
hand information on some of the recent insti- 
tutions of Europe, among them The Schuman 
Plan, The Council of Europe, The Marshall 
Plan—what it has done and left undone. In the 
Carnegie House from ten to one o’clock every 
day except Saturdays and Sundays we attended 
the lectures. Time was left for a free discussion 
period which turned out to be the best part of 
all. Our students were most adept at question- 
ing and discussing. Dr. Hilda Taba from the 
Department of Education, Chicago University, 
came along especially to aid in the discussion 
and to evaluate by tests the results of the entire 
study-travel group and program. 

A brief account of a few of the lectures may 
be worth mentioning. There was Pierre de Vie 
of the University of Belgium who discussed 
social and behavior patterns in Europe, con- 
trasting social mobility in Europe and in the 
United States. He pointed out that vertical 
mobility was much less in Europe than in the 
United States. One reason for this is that in 
Europe it is birth into the family that gives 
the individual the social position which deter- 
mines his school and his work. Social prestige 
is based not on money but on family and 
background. 

Paul Levey, Director of Information for the 
Council of Europe, rejoiced to tell us that 
because of the work of the Council of Europe 
the climate for European integration is the 
best that it has ever been. Many feel that 
European integration, some sort of United 
States of Europe, is essential to its salvation. 
Mr. Levey said his grandfather was a prisoner 
of the Germans in 1870; his father, a prisoner 
of the Germans in World War I; and he himself 
was a prisoner of the Germans in World War 
II. He hopes his son may be spared a like 
experience. 

Gaston Berger, head of the Fulbright Board 
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in Paris, contrasted values in the standard of 
living in France and in America. America puts 
greater value on efficiency and progress while 
the French emphasize quality. In America 
inventors have a higher acclaim than artists. 

Dennis Healy, Secretary of the International 
Department of the Labor Party of Britain, 
speaking on the achievements of his govern- 
ment, stood up well under a barrage of questions 
from our group. He said that Britain for many 
years had kept the peace of Europe by her 
Balance of Power policy. He described it as 
“Pax Britannica,” a very interesting justifica- 
tion of an international policy, often considered 
by us as not having been altogether altruistic. 
He pointed out that now since England can no 
longer perform that service, she desires to turn 
the United Nations into an effective organiza- 
tion for world order. According to Dennis 
Healy, the greatest achievement of the Labor 
Government in the field of international rela- 
tions is the transition of India from an enemy 
into a friend. 

We looked forward to hearing Professor 
Dedeyan of the Sorbonne speak on liberalism in 
Europe. But in his lecture and especially in the 
question period, to the surprise of everybody, 
he appeared ill at ease. Later we were told by 
our leader that Professor Dedeyan is a typical 
French professor. It is regarded as undignified 
for a professor to engage in discussion with 
students. This professor had set up a frame- 
work for his lecture and he expected to stay 
within that framework. Our student group 
knew no bounds when it came to discussion. 
Therefore the speaker was not only lost but 
plainly irritated by the questions. 

One of the best of the speakers and the one 
who brought the liveliest discussion was the 
Honorable Wedgewood Benn of the British 
Broadcasting Company. A graduate of Oxford, 
and rightly proud of it, but well-acquainted 
with American college and university pro- 
grams, Mr. Benn discussed university and stu- 
dent life in Britain. In the discussion period he 
skillfully defended the British educational 
method as furnishing mental discipline neces- 
sary as a preparation for life, as opposed to the 
diversification and specialization of our system. 
He maintained that the British restrictive 
system in education is more democratic in that 
it provides education only to those who deserve 


it. His wife, a charming American girl, gradu- 
ate of Vassar, took issue with him on this point 
and the argument between him, a product of the 
British system, and her, of the American 
system, added much interest to the discussion, 
There were many other valuable lectures. We 
received information, first hand, on _ the 
Schuman Plan. We heard Mary Vance Trent 
discuss Czechoslovakia and were addressed by 
Janet Flanner, the entrancing American Corre. 
spondent in Paris for the New Yorker. 

The afternoons, evenings, and weekends were 
ours to spend as we chose. From the reports 
made daily by the group we saw all the things 
we were expected to see, and some we were not. 
Greatly enjoyed were the beautiful ballets at 
the Paris Opera, the lovely Chateau country in 
the Loire Valley, and even the fringes of Paris 
where the Communists hold forth. We visited 
not only the Sorbonne but also a lycée in Sévres 
where a teacher-training project in progressive 
education is underway. 

We greatly appreciated opportunities given 
us by the France-Etats Unis. This is an organ- 
ization of French students with headquarters 
in Paris and branches in the provinces, whose 
purpose is to contribute to the building of good 
relations between French and American stu- 
dents. They arranged all-day picnics for us 
into the provinces where we could meet the 
people, engage in discussions, and play games 
together. We ate together in small groups. They 
brought the food and insisted that we eat it all. 
Though long unwrapped loaves of bread were 
plentiful, the lunches were rather meager. 
Some had an egg or two; others, a pear or 4 
bit of cheese. Our hearts were touched by the 
friendliness and generosity of these people, 
most of them impoverished by the devastation 
of war. 

Paris seemed like home to us after a month 
and we hated to leave. The last of July we went 
by train through the beautiful country to 
Geneva, famous for five hundred years of peace 
and democracy, not to mention cuckoo clocks 
and watches. There our group attended the 
fourth annual summer school of the World 
Federation for the United Nations Associa- 
tions. We lived again in an international house 
and attended school at the incomparably beauti- 
ful Palais des Nations located on lovely Lake 
Geneva. 
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The Palais is the second largest building in 
Europe. It was built for, but never really used 
by the League of Nations. Materials for the 
building were contributed by various countries 
of the world. There is the loveliest of marble, 
of glassware, and of wood. The United States 
gave only Wilson, which was perhaps the 
greatest gift of all because he gave his life in 
behalf of the peace that did not come. Today 
the Palais is the European home of the United 
Nations. The beautiful United Nations flag 
flies over the building and blends with the blue 
of Lake Geneva and with the colors of the ever- 
lasting peacock which must ever remain on the 
grounds. 

Much United Nations activity was in prog- 
ress where representatives of twenty countries 
were enrolled at the summer school. The 
Economic and Social Council was in session. 
Besides, the World Health Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, and the 
Economic Commission for Europe have their 
headquarters either at the Palais or nearby. 
We enjoyed listening to the sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council through the simul- 
taneous translating device. 

The topic for study at the summer school 
was the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program for Underdeveloped Countries. Many 
thoughtful people agree that a program of this 
kind should be widely extended if the spread 
of Communism is to be checked. An amazing 
amount of work is already going forward. A 
great many of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations have their particular parts of 
the program already in operation. We listened 
to their reports, the plans and the progress to 
date. Before putting an estimate on the United 
Nations, one should look into the work of its 
specialized agencies. It is they that are creating 
the climate for peace, by undertaking to raise 
the standard of living among two-thirds of the 
people of the world who live in underdeveloped 
countries. It is a thing never attempted before 
on such a large scale. 

During the last four weeks of our study-tour 
we went where we pleased. Many of us chose 
Italy, a field for the art or the history student. 
For the first time we were able to wander 
among the masterpieces of Renaissance art in 
Florence, or stand among the ruins of the 
Roman Forum and Pompeii, thus to learn more 


vividly than from any books something of life 
among the early Romans. Never will we forget 
Michelangelo’s “David,” or his “Moses” as it 
stands in the Church of Saint Peter in Chains 
in Rome, where the Titan himself placed it. 
Michelangelo would come often into the church 
to see his great creation exclaiming, “‘O, Moses, 
how great you are!’”’ We wandered through 
many of Europe’s great cathedrals, in France, 
in Italy, and in England. At Chartres, we 
lingered awhile, loath to leave. 

England also proved to be as pleasant and 
as interesting. The people are still on an 
austerity program. Rationing is continuing, but 
there are plenty of steam puddings and mince- 
meat tarts, and four o’clock tea is a delightful 
experience. They outdo us in freedom of speech. 
One should visit Hyde Park on a Sunday morn- 
ing and pause for awhile at Orators’ Corner. 
The people are not nearly as hysterical about 
Communism as we are. Could it be that they 
have more faith in their democracy? 

Late in August our meandering took us to 
London’s East End, where we were told the 
poor once lived. We found an elementary school 
just opened for the fall session and the princi- 
pal received us graciously. Many of her pupils 
belonged to migrant workers who were then in 
southern England for hop-picking time. When 
they return to London they will work in the 
dock yards. When we asked her about the 
poverty she said, “We have no poverty now. 
These people make more money than I do.” 
Reporting objectively, we thought, on Britain’s 
national health program, she said that it had 
been somewhat abused. She mentioned that 
some of the parents in her school] district now 
have two pairs of glasses just for the fun of it. 
She thought that the program would be modi- 
fied and levelled off but she was quite definite in 
saying that were the conservatives to win in 
the next election they would not retrogress in 
this matter. It seemed to us that Britain is 
looking after her human resources very well. 

A few brief minor observations: The sub- 
ways in Paris and in London are very efficient. 
It is strange how we think we have the best 
in everything. Managing the currency was a 
problem—a thousand franc note worth three 
dollars, a thousand lira note worth less, and 
much too big for our wallets, a five franc coin 
worth two cents and the size of our half-dollar. 
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The metric system was confusing. Kilograms 
and kilometers did not mean much to us. As 
with the currency and the metric system, we 
fumbled with the languages and wondered why 
on earth the people had never learned to speak 
God’s language! But smiles seem to be under- 
stood everywhere and we got along pretty well. 
Shortages of paper and bad plumbing often 
shocked and irritated us, but we shocked them 
too in failing to observe their standards of 
courtesy and etiquette. In France one sees men 
kissing each other on both cheeks, and hand- 
shaking done on a much larger scale—conver- 
sation just for conversation’s sake; bicycles 
everywhere in abundance, with parking metres 
at the curbs; coca cola everywhere; Elsie the 
Cow’s picture in Paris subways; American 
movie advertisements ; Texas, the best known of 
all our states, and Hollywood, the chief am- 
bassador. Not many supermarkets or electric 
refrigerators, but magnificent architecture. We 
have more electrical devices, but perhaps we 
have just been fooling around with the humani- 
ties. Friendliness and helpfulness everywhere. 

Our group agreed that there was not nearly 
so much hysteria as in our country. Even 
Holland, having suffered much bombing, is not 
under the fear psychosis that we have. The 
people were incommunicative on the question 
of war. There is pessimism, but the terror of 
occupation is what haunts the French. France 
does not want to have to be liberated again. In 
France and in England we found that the 
people thought the Moscow threat was not to 
be feared as much as a remilitarized Germany. 
They seemed to have more respect for the 
United Nations than we do. 

As for the Marshall Plan, there were different 
reactions. A few said the United States used 
the Marshal] Plan to prevent a depression, but 
most of the people were deeply appreciative of 
it. In Italy we often saw signs which read, 
“This work is being done by the Marshal] Plan.” 
There is no question that it has done much to 
raise the standard of living. Wages are still 
too lowand labor unions have not been strength- 
ened enough. Communism has been contained, 
though certainly not licked. War destruction 
is being rapidly cleared away and reconstruc- 
tion is under way. We were told that 65,000 
civilians were killed in London by bombs, and 
when one bomb hit a Woolworth Store on a 


Saturday morning 1800 people were killed. Ip 
the last two years Britain has made much 
progress and in France we were told that 1950 
was her best post-war summer. 

In conclusion, what will an experience like 
this amount to in the lives of a group of sixty 
young people? Certainly it will not leave us 
with much unless we have increased our capa- 
city to examine ourselves and to build within 
ourselves that which was lacking. Unless wrong 
attitudes can now be corrected, if we are not 
less ethnocentric, less given to stereotyped 
thinking and speaking, if we are not more 
understanding of, and sympathetic with, the 
problems of others, we might as well have 
stayed at home. “Learning purchased at the 
expense of living is a sorry bargain.” As our 
young student leader expressed it, peace is 
everybody’s business. It is made up of the daily 
acts of men and women. We do not have to 
major in international relations in order to 
specialize in it. 

This summer experience should help us to 
understand better why Christ placed on a par 
with loving God, loving our neighbors as 
ourselves. 


CORRECTION 

In the article “How We Can Make the Teach- 
ing of Current Events Interesting and Effer- 
tive” by Anita L. Doering that appeared in the 
December issue of THE SOCIAL STUDIEs, credit 
was inadvertently omitted for the source, which 
was: Teaching the Social Studies, by Edgar B. 
Wesley, published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
Mass. (Third edition, 1950) 


FROM THE BOUND FILES 


“A few dollars spent for magazines each year 
by every school committee in the United States 
would greatly transform the thinking, the con- 
versation and the reading habits of the mil- 
lions who yearly receive education through our 
schools . . .’"—J. Madison Gathany (History 
Teachers Mag., Nov., 1914) 

“The authority of the Literary Digest polls 
is scarcely open to dispute. It rests upon 4 
series of accurate predictions.”—Edward 
McChesney Sait (The Social Studies, May, 
1936) 
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The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BOooDIsH 


Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The subject of homework has been making 
news headlines. The New York Times magazine 
section (January 13, 1952) carried an article 
by Benjamin Fine entitled: NO MORE HOME- 
WORK? THE PROS AND CONS. A two year 
study by a group of educators and laymen in 
Connecticut revealed that neither knowledge of 
subject matter nor work habits and mental 
discipline were appreciably improved by home- 
work. A study on a smaller scale in Brooklyn, 
New York, by four high school teachers of 
history and economics, who divided their 
classes into two groups, one receiving home- 
work and the other not, disclosed no significant 
differences. “The children who got heavy doses 
of homework didn’t do any better than their 
classmates.” 

Mr. Fine mentioned several other studies, 
both on the elementary and secondary school 
levels, which pointed to the same conclusions. 
In Tennessee, children seemed to do as well 
without as with homework in arithmetic, read- 
ing, spelling, history and geography. In a 
Vermont high school, failures dropped from 
19 to 2 after homework assignments were dis- 
continued. Even colleges climbed on the no- 
homework bandwagon, reporting that students 
of no-homework schools did better than those 
from traditional schools. 

These experiments raise a number of ques- 
tions. First, what may be the long-term differ- 
ences between students who are and those who 
are not subjected to homework assignments? 
Are there any long term values (negative or 
positive) in doing homework? Second, was the 
teaching by the teachers who did not give home- 
work the same as, or superior to, those who did 
give homework? Is it possible that teachers 
may improve the quality of their teaching if 
they know that they cannot rely on homework 
to make up what is missed in class? It would be 
significant to test both the immediate and long- 
term results of homework vs. no-homework 
under conditions where the teaching is the 
Same in both types of situations. 

The controversy over homework, reported 


Mr. Fine, originated in 1904 when a German 
educator concluded that homework hindered 
rather than aided the school work of 12- and 
13-year old children. In spite of the pressures 
against homework since then, it is still very 
much in use in most schools. The controversy, 
however, is not over. Mr. Fine’s summary of 
the arguments pro and con are worth restating. 
Arguments for Homework 

1. “The school day isn’t long enough for the 

necessary work.” 

2. “Homework brings the parents closer to 

school.” 

3. “The child learns to study by himself.” 

4. “Homework develops a sense of responsi- 

bility in the child.” 

5. “Homework keeps 

mischief.” 
Arguments Against Homework 

1. “Homework takes up too much of the 

child’s after-school time.” 

2. “Homes do not always provide suitable 

conditions for homework.” 

3. “Many children get their parents or 

others to do their homework.” 

4. “Some children develop emotional tensions 

because of homework.” 

5. “Homework assignments are sometimes 

used as punishment.” 

Of the five arguments presented for either 
side, only the first ones really have merit. The 
others are fringe arguments without much 
substance to support them. No. 2, pro, states 
that homework brings the parents closer to 
school. If one of the purposes of homework is to 
bring the parents closer to school, then the 
function of homework is misused. Homework, 
if it has any value as a learning tool should 
be used as such, not as a club to induce parents 
to become more interested in school. One may 
wonder, also, how effective is even this claim 
for homework. If having parents become inter- 
ested in the school is desirable (and, of course, 
it is), are there no more effective ways of ac- 
complishing this end? 

Argument number 2, con, states that homes 
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do not always provide suitable conditions for 
homework. This, obviously, is no valid criticism 
of the value of homework. The argument is, 
rather, against poor home conditions. If home- 
work has any merit, home conditions should 
not influence its employment as an educational 
tool. 

Point number 3, pro, asserts that homework 
helps the child to learn to study by himself. 
Could not this objective be more effectively 
developed under expert supervision? Point 
number 3, con, condemns homework because 
many parents do their children’s homework. If 
parents make such a mistake it is their mistake 
and not a failing of homework. 

The fourth and fifth arguments for home- 
work attribute to it values which need to be 
proved. Responsibility is a desirable character 
trait, but whether the mere performance and 
handing in of assignments bring about the 
development of responsibility is subject to 
question, particularly in the case of students 
who don’t hesitate to borrow and copy someone 
else’s homework. Not getting into mischief is 
also a desirable trait, but whether homework 
brings that about has not yet been scientifically 
established. Both traits, responsibility and not 
getting into mischief, are aspects of a child’s 
total personality more influenced by the home 
environment and the interest the parents take 
in their children (and related sociological and 
psychological factors) rather than the giving 
or not giving of homework assignments. 

The fourth point against giving homework is 
an important point, but one might question 
whether the child who is made tense by home- 
work assignments is not already an emotionally 
disturbed child deserving special attention. If 
not homework, there would probably be other 
factors which would create in such a child 
emotional tenseness. The fifth negative argu- 
ment hardly deserves comment. Misusing a 
screw driver for a hammer does not negate the 
value of a screw driver. Similarly, misusing 
homework (as a punishment) does not negate 
the value of homework (if it has a value of its 
own). 

The core of the “homework” problem centers, 
as we said, on the first arguments, pro and con. 
There is only a given amount of time available 
in any one day. The controversy about home- 
work raises the question of how this time may 


be utilized for the best interests of the child— | og | 
helping him to become a mature, well-function- | hi 
ing adult. We need not discuss the point that | No 
school is life, and not a preparation for life. | muy 
A life well lived in the present is already good | jm 
preparation for the future. The reverse is also | wh 
true. The difference of opinion is naturally | gid 
over the concept of “well-lived.” ext 

The proponents of homework feel that the | me 
regular school day doesn’t provide enough time | to 
for the coverage of all that should be taught. | go 
Homework, is in a sense, an extension of the | ces 
school day beyond the hours of regular atten- | dig 
dance. The opponents of homework feel that } to 
enough can be taught in the regular hours of | we 
school and that the child should have his after ]} est 
school hours free, to devote to cultural and | th 
recreational activities that will help round out | we 
his personality. In a sense, proponents and op- | w 
ponents of homework agree on one thing, 
namely, that the growing young man or woman } as 
should be active during his after-school hours | jn 
in worthwhile activities. The principal differ- | ch 
ence is that the proponents of homework wish | is 
to dictate the type of activities, whereas the op- | w 
ponents of homework wish to allow the young | fe 
person (with some guidance on the part of his | be 
parents) to have his own interests determine | @ 
how he will spend his after schoo] hours. bi 

As the problem resolves itself, therefore, it 
is no longer one of having young people have 
homework or do nothing after school, but one of 
intelligent determination of how the young 
person can best spend his “free” time. The 
history teacher may feel that “knowing” more 
history is important. The English, mathe- 
matics, science and other teachers feel similarly § u 
about their particular subjects. Once upon 4 
time the written page constituted the principal — # 
source of information. Learning was thought 
to result only from reading and studying books. 
Consequently, early education came to be re- 
garded as synonymous with “book knowledge.” 
In history, for example, students were made to 
memorize numerous dates, battles, and royal 
lineages. Only experience and the perspective 
of time can indicate the relative value of factual 
information. The very expansion of the records 
of written history, as we pointed out in an 
earlier issue, makes it necessary to sift and 
select those events and episodes in history which 
will be of most value in developing a time sense 
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of history and an insight into the interrelation- 
ship of the past with the present and the future. 
No matter how long the school day,, nor how 
much homework will be assigned, it would be 
impossible to “learn” all about all the subjects 
which all the teachers in all the schools con- 
sider important. School experience is a selective 
experience. The best that we can hope to do is 
merely introduce the young boy or young girl 
to the riches of the world’s culture. If we are 
good teachers, we may, and only may, be suc- 
cessful in stimulating our charges to want to 
dig deeper into the subject area that we happen 
to teach. We are not necessarily bad teachers if 
we do not succeed in developing such an inter- 


est, for pressing for the students attention are 


the subject areas taught by other teachers, as 
well as the wide variety of interests of the 
world at large. ; 

Homework in the form of a compulsory 
assignment, gives the young person little choice 
in selecting. Homework which the student 
chooses because of a keen interest in an activity 
is quite another matter. We are all familiar 
with both kinds. The boy who goes out to the 
football field and practices all afternoon 
because he wants to make the varsity, fre- 
quently does so not because he is told he must, 
but because he himself wants to. The young 


Visual and 


man who spends all day Sunday in the library 
in preparation for a debate also does homework 
without any compulsion from the outside. The 
boys and girls who play in the school orchestras 
and bands also in a sense do “homework” on 
their own. Is there anyone who can say abso- 
lutely that doing homework from a history, 
mathematics or science textbook under com- 
pulsion, is better for the ultimate development 
and well being of a young person than prac- 
ticing football, playing in an orchestra, or 
woking in a library on a debating topic under 
one’s own impetus? 

Our problem as teachers is to do as good 
a job as we can in teaching our subjects. In so 
doing we should try to stimulate our students 
to want to go beyond what we cover in class. 
At the same time, a re-evaluation of our total 
curricular offerings might be undertaken, to- 
gether with a re-evaluation of teaching pro- 
cedures. Is it possible that through improved 
supervised reading and study in school we may 
be able to accomplish as much as we do with 
homework. 

The issue is not altogether resolved. There 
are many facets of the problem we have not 
considered. Again, “The Teachers’ Page” will 
welcome comment from teachers on this subject. 


Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


Teachers of junior high, senior high and 
upper elementary grades will be interested in 
anew series of historical recordings based on 
the Landmark Books published by Random 
House, Inc. 

Each record will contain, as background for 
the straight dramatic presentation, authentic 
music of the period. A guide, of value to 
teachers and librarians who may wish to make 
professional use of the records, will be available. 

All titles will be issued in both standard and 
long playing speed on non-breakable records. 
Playing time for each title is 15 minutes. 
Write directly to Enrichment Materials, Inc., 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

The first titles which are ready are based on 
theSe Random House books: 


The Voyages of Christopher Columbus 
by A. Sperry 
by S. H. Adams 
by M. McNeer 


The Pony Express 

The California Gold Rush 

The Landing of the Pilgrims 

by J. Daugherty 
FILMS 
Our Stand in Korea. 20 minutes. Sale. Govern- 

ment Films Dept., United World Films, 1445 

Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

This film attempts to give the reasons why 
our men are fighting the Communists in Korea. 
10,000 Feet Deep. 20 minutes. Sound. Free. 

Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50 St., New York 20, 

N. Y. 

Tells the story of man’s never-ending search 
for oil, in the swamplands of Louisiana. All 
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phases of oil operation and exploration to actual 

drilling are depicted. 

Land Behind the Dykes. (Earth and People 
Series). 20 minutes. Sale or rent. United 
World Films. 

Shows the reclaiming of land to enlarge 
farming areas in Holland. 

The Dutch Way. 21 minutes. Sale or rent. Films 
of the Nations, 62 W. 45 St., New York, N. Y. 
Film depicts the struggle by the Dutch 

against the sea in the growth of their country. 

Children of Holland. Sale or rent. 11 minutes. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Home life and environment of a country boy 
and girl are depicted. 

Factories, Mines and Waterways. (Earth and 
Its Peoples Series). 20 minutes. Sale or rent. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

This film of industrial Western Europe illus- 
trates that heavy industry tends to develop in 
areas which have easy access to sources of 
materials, labor supply and markets. 

Henry's Story. 20 minutes. Free. A. F. Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Shows the rebuilding of the French barge 

fleet on the Rhine with Marshall plan aid. 

Dimanche en Alsace. 15 minutes. Free. French 
National Tourist Office, Film Section, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Film shows the Alsatian countryside; dances; 
costumes of its inhabitants; Cathedral of 
Strasbourg. 


An Industrial Lakeport. (U.S.A., Buffalo, New 
York). 20 minutes. Sale or rent. United 
World Films. 

This is a manufacturing and industrial study 
of Buffalo and its lake facilities. 

Lake Carrier. 9 minutes. Sale. United World 
Films. 

Transportation of iron ore from the Mesabi 
ranges of Minnesota across the Great Lakes to 
the steel mills is shown. 

Brotherhood of Man. 11 minutes. Rental. Free- 
dom Films, 20 W. 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
This is an animated cartoon version of 

“Races of Mankind.” 

One People. 12 minutes. Rental. Anti-Defema- 

tion League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

An animated color film which tells the story 


of the settling of America by many national 

groups. 

Man—One Family. Rental. 17 minutes. British 
Information Services, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

This film is a forceful refutation of the theory 
of the master race. 

The Hidden Wall. 20 minutes. Rental. Freedom 
Films. 

Dramatic treatment of hate as a disease. 
For Us the Living. 20 minutes. Rental. Free 

dom Films. 

Makes a strong plea for non-segregated 
housing. 

To Live Together. 30 minutes. Freedom Films. 
Rental. 

Demonstrates the constructive lessons taught 
and learned by harmonious living. 

Weapons of War. 10 minutes. Rental. Freedom 
Films. 

Cartoon showing guises 
hatred is peddled. 

One People. 12 minutes. Rental. Freedom Films. 
An animated cartoon-story of the settling 

of America. 

Songs of Friendship. (Part I). 10 minutes. 
Rental. Anti-Defamation League. 
Animated color cartoons of three delightful | 

Irving Caesar songs presenting basic concepts 

of democracy in an absorbing manner. 

Boundary Lines. 12 minutes. Rental. Anti- 
Defamation League. 

Film explores various imaginary lines which 
divide people from one another and shows that 
such lines have no true basis in reality. 
Picture in Your Mind. 16 minutes. Rental. Anti- 

Defamation League. 

A dynamic presentation through the use of 
symbols of the tremendously important theme 
of international relations and_ intergroup 
relations. 


Make Way For Youth. 20 minutes. Rental. Anti- 
Defamation League. 
Shows how a teen-age inter-organizational 
youth council came into being. 
Prejudice. 58 minutes. Rental. Anti-Defamation 
League. 
The story of a man whose prejudices towards 
his business associates, men of other religious 


faiths cause him to destroy his associates 
careers. 
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The Challenge. 30 minutes. Rental. Anti- 
Defamation League. 

The story of our civil rights is never finished. 

Its continuation is a challenge to America. 

FILMSTRIPS 

We Are All Brothers. 56 frames. Rental. Free- 
dom Films. 

Pictorialization of the pamphlet, “Races of 

Mankind.” 

To Secure These Rights. 50 frames. Rental. 
Freedom Films. 

Graphic story of the report of the President’s 

Committee on Civil Rights. 

Free To Be Different. 50 frames. Rental. The 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32 
St.. New York 16, N. Y. 

How Americans differ in national origin. 

Man—One Family. 57 frames. Rental. The 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 

Scientific account of race. 

None So Blind. 57 frames. Rental. Freedom 
Films. 

Origin of prejudices and how to overcome 
them. 

Let’s Live Democracy. 43 frames. Freedom 
Films. 

A plea for equal rights. 

The House of God. Rental. Anti-Defamation 
League. 

A vivid demonstration of American democ- 
racy at work. 

Great Lakes Shipping. 35 frames. Purchase or 
rental. Society for Visual Education. 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIl. 

Shows the vessels, cargoes, and men of these 
inland waters. 

Holland, the Land and Its People. Purchase or 
rental. Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166 St., 
New York 32, N. Y. 


TV 
In Journal of the Air (January, 1952), 
Sherman P. Lawton, Professor of Radio and 
Coordinator of Broadcasting Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma explains how to make edu- 
cational TV a successful undertaking. (‘‘Mak- 
ing Educational TV Successful.’”’) This he does 


Gives landscape views and scenes of major 
cities and villages. 

Home Life in Holland. 40 frames. Purchase or 
rental. Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio 
Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

Depicts day-to-day activities in the average 

Dutch home. 

The Fourth Arm. 53 frames. Purchase. British 
Information Services. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Story of how the Civil Defense Corps became 
known as the Fourth Arm in Britain’s defense 
team. 


Civil Defense Organization. (Part I). 35 
frames. Purchase. British Information 
Services. 


Deals with the legislation enforced to enable 
Civil Defense to become a permanent part of 
Britain’s defense system. 

Civil Defense Organization (Part II). 
frames. British Information Services. 
Outlines in detail the duties and functions of 
each section of Civil Defense units in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 

First Aid (Part I). 35 frames. British Infor- 
mation Services. 

Describes the various types of bandages, 
slings and tourniquets to be applied to casual- 
ties. 

First Aid (Part II). 32 frames. British Infor- 

mation Services. 

Covers the methods of first aid to various 
types of fractures. 

The Problem of Civil Defense. 20 frames. 
British Information Services. 

Contains panoramic views of damage in 
Britain, Germany, and Japan. 


40 


News and Comment 


R. T. SOLIs-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


by presenting certain principles which are 
empirical conclusions based on the evidence of 
audience response during a year’s weekly pro- 
gramming—the second oldest continuous uni- 
versity television series. Dr. Lawton believes 
that these principles would be more useful in 
constructing a program for a genera] education 
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series to be viewed by a general audience than 
for “a school of the air.” 

First, TV educators should make their series 
a service to the station. The latter provides the 
schools with two things having cash value: 
time and personnel. In return school radio 
broadcasters should provide programs which 
the stations cannot obtain elsewhere, such as 
a local, regional, live show. Oklahoma Univer- 
sity provides network programs adapted to the 
Southwest. 

Second, TV educators should render a service 
to the audience by emphasizing subject matter 
of value to the listeners, subject matter which 
has timely interest for viewers in terms of the 
lives of the audience rather than the life of 
the producer. 

Third, programs should personalize and per- 
sonify. Instead of presenting Indian relics 
which do not move, a boy should be dressed as 
an Indian and be adorned with shell ornaments, 
feather cloth, and painted with tattoos. The 
show should be centered around this boy, who 
handles the relics as they are needed by the 
archeologist who is being interviewed. 

For personalizing a flying saucer program, 
Dr. Lawton obtained a pilot who was quoted as 
having chased a saucer and a former naval 
intelligence man who believed that saucers 
came from another planet. 

A fourth principle offered by the author is 
to use real things. When Dr. Lawton’s program 
referred to the migration of wild ducks and 
geese, he had live ducks and geese in the studio. 

A fifth rule is to show action and physical 
movement. March of Time movies demonstrated 
this concept when they explained the progress 
made in an invasion by means of a line moving 
on a map as the audience watched. 

A sixth principle is not to talk about some- 
thing but to do it by demonstration. For 
example to explain methods of teaching deaf 
children to speak, experts taught the children 
in front of the cameras. 

The seventh and last principle is “‘Make it 
big and keep it simple.” This means limit ideas 
and develop the outline simply. Materials and 
action should be big and simple. 

CULTURAL AND RACIAL TENSIONS 

Howard Hale Long, Dean of Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio, in a paper on cul- 
tural and racial tensions, states that the sub- 


ject is very broad indeed but its implications 
are profound for all of us. (Journal of Negro 
Education, Winter, 1952) He points out that 
about two-thirds of the world’s population is 
composed of colored peoples who are held in 
overt disesteem by western culture. After re. 
viewing the definitions of culture and race and 
a brief history of the concept of the word 
“race,”’ Dr. Long mentions the injustices done 
to Negro children and American Indians 
through the mistakes made by the early intelli- 
gence testers—Goddard and Terman. 

Klineberg regards race as a_ biological 
concept, holding that national and group differ- 
ences are: environmental factors. 

Kroeber, a conservative anthropologist, has 
said, ““Most of the alleged existing evidence on 
race endowment is probably worthless.” 

Dr. Long believes that at present we must 
look upon race as a cultural concept which 
gains its potency from emotional attitudes 
toward visible evidences of group differences. 
The subject of race is of national importance 
because, in addition to sub-cultural or racial 
conflict involving Negroes, it concerns Catho- 
lics, Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, American 
Indians and others. 

The author makes the statement that in some 
Southern states at least three segregated school 
systems are maintained by states least able to 
support one system well. 

Practice, customs and laws are in conflict 
with American philosophy as enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and “the Consti- 
tution as amended.” To correct this situation, 
society’s main objective should be appreciation > b 
of individual worth and respect for human 
personality. The next goal is changing discrim- § & 
inatory laws and discrimination. First, the } 
American people as a whole champions human § 2 
rights and fair play. Second and third, the 
Executive and Judicial branches of the Federal ti 
Government have waged a valiant battle against — 0 
this evil. 

The lack of progress in the legislative branch 
is the fault of the powers of the committee 
chairmen in both houses of Congress and in 
the unlimited, irrelevant debate in the Senate. 

The international significance of cultural 
and racial tensions is important in the align- 
ment of Russia against the West. According to 
Dr. Long, Russia has certain advantages with 
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Asians over the West. USSR has not been 
clearly associated with exploitation of colonials. 
Russia has promised land reforms to people 
who do not know the meaning of human rights; 
and “had decisively abolished race prejudice 
and, ostensibly at least, accepted the Asians on 
equality.” 

Some blots on the American escutcheon, inci- 
dents such as the Cicero riots and the Hender- 
son case in which a Negro was refused service 
in a dining car, are mentioned. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, in a letter to the F.E.P.C., stated: 

“We think it is quite obvious that the 
existence of discriminations against minority 
groups in the United States is a handicap 
to our relations with other countries.” 

The most heartening thing about Dr. Long’s 
article is his ability to offer positive practical 
suggestions for making progress toward a 
solution. 

The barriers to a remedial program are 
stated factually : 

“(1) Prejudice is usually very rigid and 
rejects information and discussion. To these 
it reacts as the proverbial duck’s back. .. . 

“(2) The mores in this country in general 
tend to forbid close cooperation as well as 
social association of Negroes and white 
persons. . . 

“(3) Isolation imposes a problem in com- 
munication or semantics. Words assume dif- 
ferent meanings at boundaries of inter- 
cultural and racial contacts... .” 

Prejudice and discriminatory behavior may 
be corrected by various means: 

(1) By the participation of persons of differ- 
ent races in Community Chest drives, political 
campaigns and other activities in which they 
are motivated by a strong common interest. 

(2) By changing behavior, giving informa- 
tion and opportunities for interracial and 
intercultural contacts to persons who make 
racial distinctions because of thoughtlessness. 

(3) By group dynamics, psychodramas, and 
socio-drama. 

(4) By radio counseling between programs 
that persons be judged on the basis of worth 
and by avoiding derogatory references to 
cultures, races and religious beliefs of others. 

(5) By radio and movie groups on human 
relations and 


(6) By developing desired emotionalized 
attitudes. 

Dr. Long emphasizes the importance of 
repudiating “the half truth that prejudice can- 
not be removed as a partial effect of informa- 
tion or legal prohibition.” 

“There is a widespread repetition of the 
statement that ‘You cannot legislate morals!’ 
or, ‘You cannot remove prejudice by legisla- 
tion.’ These belong among the generaliza- 
tions that are probably accepted because 
they affirm cherished prejudices. No right 
thinking person in the country goes in for 
thought control by law. The law is concerned 
with overt actions of men. No law has ever 
removed homicidal tendencies, but it has 
restrained its expression. We may not remove 
prejudices by law, but we can prohibit their 
expression in areas deemed essential to the 
state. Inhibitions are learned and reflect 
themselves in thinking. Unexpressed preju- 
dice may be expected sooner or later to 
become weak. Prejudice thus is no more 
exempt from legal regulations than any other 
innate or acquired tendency.” 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

Learning the Ways of Democracy in 
Nebraska’s Schools is a 45 page booklet pub- 
lished by the Nebraska Cooperative School 
Study Council and the Nebraska Citizenship 
Education Project in 1951. It can be obtained 
from the University of Nebraska Teachers 
College, Lincoln, Nebraska for fifty cents. 

The purpose of the publication is the im- 
provement of citizenship education in the 
Nebraska public schools from the primary 
grades through the senior high school level. 

The booklet was prepared by the teachers 
and administrators. Its form consists of under- 
lined paragraph headings followed by descrip- 
tions of activities. The unit, used in teaching, 
is mentioned incidentally. There is no formal 
listing of objectives and bibliographical list. The 
topics covered include: Citizenship education, 
civic improvement, government, some Ameri- 
can history, supporting the Community Chest, 
helping the new citizen, welcoming new chil- 
dren, developing a sense of belonging, learning 
the art and skills of hospitality, safety educa- 
tion, consumer education, character education, 
education for worthy use of leisure time, local 
history and government, international affairs, 
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vocational guidance, weather broadcasting and 
juvenile delinquency. 

The style in which the booklet is written is 
interesting and readable. Although syllabi of 
this kind are not usually equipped with an 
index, and this booklet is no exception to the 
general rule, an index would be a tremendous 
aid to finding a given topic readily and without 
leafing through the booklet. The syllabus is 
clearly printed with adequate space between 
the lines. The paper in the booklet has a flat, 
dull finish without glare which is kind to the 
reader’s eyes. 

BoGEY: RUSSIA’s ECONOMIC STRENGTH 

Dr. Karl Scholz, Professor of Economics at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in an article 
“Need We Fear Russia’s Economic Strength?” 
(Social Science, January, 1952) believes that 
the United States can still out-produce Russia. 

He studied the quantitative production data 
for the USSR and the United States. From 
these facts, he concludes that a comparison of 
their relative economic strength would scarcely 
warrant the widely expressed fear of Russian 
might, which depends on the availability of 
economic resources. 

Even though Russia may spend a larger per- 
centage of her national income for military 
purposes than does the United States, this per- 
centage is significant only as it is related to 
the real income of the country and to the way 
in which this income is used. Soviet Russia’s 
real income is smaller per capita than is that 
of the United States and therefore the burden 
of the armament race is heavier to the inhabi- 
tants of the USSR than to those of the United 
States. 

Dr. Scholz believes that Russia’s productive 
power is relatively limited and that no matter 
how much she may divert to military use, she 
cannot hope to win the armaments race. He 
points out that instead of the newpapers’ pub- 
lishing misleading scare headlines, they should 
supply the public with facts showing the rela- 
tive superior strength of the United States. If 
the newspapers presented these facts, they 
would allay some of the fear of Russia as a 
menace to world peace. 

TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES 

“How Teachers Feel and the Welfare of 
Children” by Harrison Allen Dobbs of Louis- 
iana State University and Agricultural and 


Mechanical College (The School Review, Jan. 
uary, 1952) discusses the effect of teachers’ 
attitudes upon children. 

Four attitudes were selected by the author 
for special consideration : 

(1) Some teachers’ attitudes concerning 
their own strength and weaknesses indicate 
their emotional immaturity. In order to im. 
prove their attitudes, teachers should become 
acquainted with the following criteria of 
emotional maturity. 

“The ability to be guided by reality rather 
than by fantasies, wishes, and fears. 

“The ability to live sufficiently in terms of 
long-term instead of short-term values. 

“A ‘grown-up’ conscience, one which is in 
line with generally accepted adult standards 
rather than being based on threats, fears, 
guilts, and distorted ideas and fantasies of 
childhood. 

“The ability to be independent to the extent 
of being able to stand on one’s own feet, to 
do one’s own thinking, to make one’s own 
decisions, and to assume responsibility. 

“The capacity to accept a reasonable de- 
pendence upon others, to take advice, to co- 
operate, and to accept love and favors as 
well as to give them. 

“The capacity to love someone other than 
the self; the ability to consider the interests 
of others as well as of the self. 

“A reasonable aggressiveness but also the 
ability to moderate reactions of anger, hate, 
envy, and wishes to hurt and destroy. 

“Healthy adult mechanisms. The emo- 
tionally mature adult represses socially un- 
acceptable impulses and seeks socially ac- 
ceptable outlets for his normal human drives. 
The emotionally immature individual defends 
himself from his unacceptable impulses by 
rationalization, self-punishment, projection, 
conversion and the like. 

“A good sexual adjustment. Emotional 
maturity involves a heterosexual partnership 
based on good companionship and acceptance 
of one’s own gender. 

“A good work adjustment. This involves 
good personal relationships, a willingness to 
accept responsibility, the ability to wait for 
success, a regard for money as only a means 
to an end, dependability, the ability to per- 
severe, and a well-balanced work schedule. 
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“The ability to accept individual differ- 
ences in others; tolerance and lack of racial, 
religious, and class prejudices.” 

Unless a teacher takes competent and dili- 
gent care of himself and corrects his deficien- 
cies, his ability to help others is impaired. 

Many teachers, according to Dr. Dobbs, have 
questionable attitudes toward other groups and 
cultures. The ability to accept differences and 
to control prejudices, as has been stated above, 
is an important characteristic of emotional 
maturity. Teachers should strive to give con- 
sistent examples, to be reasonable and to stand 
firm against harmful propaganda. 

Teachers ‘need a practical personal and social 
philosophy to aid in solving the problems 
which they encounter. Teachers have been criti- 
cized for their attitudes concerning the chil- 
dren’s behavior. Years ago an empirical but 
trustworthy study was made by Wickman con- 
cerning the reason for many teachers’ mistaken 
attitude toward children’s misconduct. The 
average teacher rates attacking offenses as 
most serious, whereas the same misbehavior is 
rated lowest by psychiatrists. The latter regard 
emotional withdrawing as most serious. 

Five factors are responsible for these 
teachers’ mistake: confusion about the nature 
of children’s responses, emotional immaturity 
and lack of professional security, too little time 
and energy to study children’s behavior, per- 
sistence of traditional methods of teaching and 
inadequate auxiliary assistance. 

Dr. Dobbs offers ten suggestions for the 
improvement of teachers’ attitudes: 

1. Think and act more in positive rather 

than in negative terms. 

2. Attempt to envision wholes rather than 
parts. 

3. Recognize more the consequences of 
human similarities than of our differences. 

4. View children’s behavior from a long 
range standpoint rather than emphasize .a 
particular incident, noting especially, what the 
child’s biography shows about his development. 

5. Be dynamic and experimental rather 

than static and tradition bound. 

6. Make things and people ends in them- 

selves rather than means. 

7. Endeavor to act rationally rather than 
emotionally about people and events. 

8. Be fully aware of the potential worth 


and strength of all human beings, but do not 
try to be perfectionists. 

9. Be evolutionary, not revolutionary, in 
what we think, do, and hope. 

10. Have self-transcending goals, but, at the 
same time, take competent care of our own 
important selves. 

SOCIAL STUDIES FOR SLOW LEARNERS 

At the present time the large number of slow 
learners in the secondary school presents an 
important challenge to teachers. How to help 
poor readers learn to become good citizens and 
to understand some of the subject matter in the 
social studies is a problem explained by Louis 
M. D’Ambrosio of Manual Training High 
School, New York City (High Points, January, 
1952). 

He advises that history be made real for 
these pupils by the generous use of illustrative 
materials which may be reproduced in quantity 
by means of a mimeoscope. From his personal 
experience, he found that the newspaper clip- 
ping technique is most helpful to the dull 
learner. The class is divided into seven com- 
mittees. Five are responsible for the news of 
five countries, the sixth for events in any other 
country that becomes important news, and the 
seventh for interpreting cartoons. The aim of 
each committee is to connect the past with the 
present. A period for reporting committee find- 
ings occurs weekly. Confidence is instilled into 
these students by having the same student 
report on the same country each week through- 
out the term and calling him the “expert” on 
that nation. Although the interpretation of 
cartoons is a difficult skill to develop, pupils 
show improvement over a period of time. 

Another aid for the slow learner is open- 
textbook technique. Supervised study periods 
are also useful for the dull pupils. The textbooks 
used are designed for slow secondary pupils. 
Their sentences are simple, their vocabulary 
tested and controlled and their illustrations not 
only explain but also focus the attention of 
easily distracted readers whose attention span 
is short. 

Using these books, the teacher exercises 
great care to explain the text and the illustra- 
tions to be sure that the pupils understand 
them. 

The manipulative and creative abilities of the 
pupils are utilized in making models, posters, 
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and other pictorial aids. Throughout the term 
they assume the roles of eyewitnesses of his- 
torical events, giving good accounts of their 
observations. Excursions to an airfield, to the 
Museum of Science and Industry and to an ice- 
cream plant have made geography and history 
lessons more interesting and easier to learn. 
Successful motivation affects pupils person- 


ally. They cannot understand a problem fron 
the point of view of society as a whole. Fo 
example, they are interested in discussing thei 
own and their parents’ jobs, and laws connectej 
with employment certificates. 

The author warns the teachers of dull pupik 
not to become discouraged if their formal 
examination results are unsatisfactory. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. Harr 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy, A Sociological 
Study of Intertribal and _ International 
Relations. By Ragnar Numelin. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1950. pp. 372. 
$12.00. 

One of the glibbest conclusions of the non- 
social-scientist is to view early and pre-literate 
cultures as “simple” and ‘“non-complex.” 


Although adequate thought can, quite handily, 
dispel such notions, in many instances this 
reflection has not been given and, consequently, 
erroneous ideas are continually kept in mind. 
These serve effectively to proscribe thorough 


and even basic understandings. 

For example, “it has been customary to date 
the history of diplomacy from the classical 
Antiquity, or, at the utmost, from the historical 
peoples of the Orient. International law is sel- 
dom spoken of before the appearance of the 
great Dutch jurists with Hugo Grotius at their 
head.” Yet, actually, “we can observe, among 
savage peoples, the beginnings of a great many 
forms of development which belong to far 
‘higher’ stages of civilization.” (p. 15). This 
is especially true of the social forms which com- 
prise what is generally called “diplomacy,” i.e., 
intratribal and intertribal relations and inter- 
national relations. 

Doctor Ragnar Numelin, Finnish Minister to 
Belgium, and a member of the Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica takes as his thesis in The 
Beginnings of Diplomacy this converse of a 
regularly accepted hypothesis that the diplo- 
matic function arose out of the “complexities” 
of the cultures and political necessities of the 
Iranian and Mediterranean empires. He main- 
tains that “the somewhat naive distinctions we 
often make between primitive culture and the 
civilization of ‘historical’ peoples are quite arbi- 


trary when the real import of the phenomena 
is concerned.” (p. 16). 

Contrary to what might be hoped for out of 
the compelling nature of his thesis, Numelin’: 
study does not represent field work, although, in 
an introduction, he suggests an approach to 
such investigation which could be, it seems 
extremely fruitful. Thus, The Beginnings oj 
Diplomacy may be classified as a sociological 
essay based on ethnological field researches as 
its materials were collected in the British 
Museum and in La Bibliotheque du Musée de 
V’Homme of Paris. Nevertheless, the author's 
search has been extensive and he has, in a pro 
vocative exposition, organized and collated a 
veritable Mississippi of the methods by which 
primitive peoples have effected peaceful reso- 
lutions of disputes among themselves. 

Reminiscent of The Golden Bough are the 
titles of Doctor Numelin’s eleven chapters, 
“Society, Government, Custom,” “War Contact,” 
“Stranger and Guest,” “Primitive Diplomats: 
Messengers, Heralds, Envoys,” “Envoys and 
their Credentials,” “The Green Branch,” and 
others relating to treaties and trade. In fact, 
The Green Branch might suitably serve as al 
identification for his volume on diplomacy. For 
this expression, in both its literal and philo- 
sophic form, suggests not only his thesis but 
its corollary—the principle that man’s striving 
for the peaceful solution of intratribal and 
intertribal disagreement has been far stronger 
and genuine than has his ephemeral, although 
occasional, desire for war: 

A concluding section “Diplomacy among 
Historical Peoples” reviews the attempts of 
the literate world to deal with international and 
inter-imperial resolutions of conflict. This 
theme is traced through the Amphictyonic con- 
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ferences, the peace idea of Sully and Henry 
IV, the proposals of Abbe de Sainte Pierre and 
Kant, and the League of Nations. Surely this 
js important soil to till within this critical era. 

Scholarship exudes in this treatment of 
analogy and parallels like dew on a spigot and 
Doctor Numelin has likewise fortified his work 
with a 50-page bibliography which covers 
cultures whose number is legion. This is not 
to suggest, however, that The Beginnings of 
Diplomacy is uninteresting; it is far from 
that'and recalls some of the best of Sir James 
Frazer whose works, indeed, are prominently 
placed in the list of authorities quoted. 

Numelin’s conclusion, likewise, seems to be 
worth repeating. It might well be made the 
subject of a special pondering in this time of 
troubles. ““We have seen that in the lives of 
most primitive peoples peaceful relations are 
more important than the ‘games’ of war. They 
considered peace ceremonies—with feasts, sac- 
rifices, and drinking bouts—more important 
and durable episodes than the rites which intro- 
duced warlike undertakings. . .. All along 
the peace envoys have a more distinguished 
position than those who declare war. The 
green twig, the green branch, is a symbol more 
powerful and stronger than the sharp-pointed 
spear.” (p. 315). 

Doctor Numelin’s position and that of his 
native Finlandia ought to aid in his confirma- 
tion that, when it can be achieved with honor, 
the sword of peace is far mightier than that 
of conflict. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


Journey for Our Time; The Journals of the 
Marquis de Custine. Translated and edited by 
Phyllis Penn Kohler. New York: Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. 1950. pp. vii, 338. $4.00. 


The French Marquis de Custine went travel- 
ling in Russia in 1839, and like his more 
famous contemporary Toqueville left a record 
of his observations and reflections. This record 
was not ignored either by his own or subse- 
quent generations, but it has been brought to 
light once more by the comments of General 
Bedle Smith, recent United States Ambassador 
to Moscow. In his story of his Moscow mission. 
General Smith states that Custine’s journal 


New and Outstanding 
Social Studies Texts 


The American Adventure 


Wainger and Fraser. A new United States 
history for grades seven and eight. Ready soon. 


American Government Today 


Fincher, Ferguson, and McHenry. Gives high 
school students clear understanding of the prin- 
ciples and values of our system of government. 


America: Its History and 
People 


Fifth Edition 


Faulkner and Kepner. Unit treatment of Ameri- 
can history, presenting its political, economic, 


and social aspects. 


The United States and World 
Relations 


Mowrer and Cummings. Relates our economic, 
political, social, and geographic problems to 


similar problems throughout the world. 


Our Industrial Age 


Boodish. Deals with the origin and development 
of our modern industrial society and its problems. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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contained one of the most revealing analyses of 
Russian life that he had come across. The 
reader of this account of Russia of over a 
century ago will doubtless feel that the Russia 
described by Custine seems to look and act 
remarkably like the Russia of today. 

Certainly Custine was a shrewd observer. 
gifted with keen perceptive powers and sensi- 
tivity to the moral atmosphere of Czarist 
Russia. He found that atmosphere stifling, 
noting especially the oppressive controls 
exerted by the powerful over the weak and 
the passivity with which the masses accepted 
these controls. He records with clear strokes 
the blighting result of the police state. 

The greatest weakness of the book is the lack 
of comment on any aspect of the cultural life 
of Russia. It is in such things as literature and 
art that Russia shows its greatest kinship with 
the western world; in politics, that she seems 
most alien. Custine largely comments on 
politics. 

DONALD C. GORDON 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


A History of the United States. By Arthur C. 
Bining. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. Pp. xii, 691. Volume one. $4.75. 

A History of the United States. By Arthur C. 
Bining and Philip S. Klein. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xii, 756. 
Volume two. $4.75. 

This is a two-volume general survey of 
American History designed for use in the 
introductory course on the college level. The 
first volume was written by Dr. Arthur C. 
Bining of the University of Pennsylvania while 
the second volume is the result of joint effort 
by Dr. Bining and Dr. Philip S. Klein of Penn- 
sylvania State College. The first eleven chap- 
ters of the second volume were written by Dr. 
Bining and the remaining thirteen were pre- 
pared by Dr. Klein. The first volume treats 
with the period from the Age of Discovery to 
1865 and the second volume deals with develop- 
ments from 1865 to the present. 

Certain characteristics of this work should 
lead to its wide adoption in American colleges 
and universities. First, it endeavours, on the 
whole successfully, to present a_ balanced 


account of the main streams of development in 


the political, economic, social and intellectug 
areas of American life. Second, it is compara. 
tively brief, and written in a refreshing anj 
lucid style. Undergraduates using these text. 
books should not complain about burdensom 
reading assignments. Third, although brief, 
the books do not omit basic material, and 
indeed, a surprising amount of factual detajj 
is included which illuminates passing ref. 
erences frequently found in other textbooks, 
Fourth, attention is given to recent interprets. 
tions of controversial problems in Americay 
History. These books give evidence of a real 
effort to pass on these interpretations to the 
beginning student. Fifth, illustrative materiak 
have been drawn largely from source mate 
rials. They include many cartoons taken from 
contemporary newspapers, pamphlets, and 
broadsides, The maps are numerous and satis. 
factory in content. Sixth, the bibliographies 
have been designed to help the student develop 
a satisfying reading program. These con 
tain reading suggestions in source materials, 
secondary works, and monographs _ which 
would assist the student in filling in the outline 
found in the textbooks. A final comment might 
be made—it seems to this reviewer that these 
volumes reflect a more conservative interpre- 
tation, in terms of political and economic 
ideologies, of various men and movements 
than that found in other recent textbooks 
which have had a rather frank liberal bias. 

This work should receive serious considera 
tion from those instructors seeking new text 
books for classroom use in their survey course 
in American History. 

MAHLON H. HELLERICH 

Maryland State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


Your Government. By George O. Comfort, 
Royce H. Knapp, and Charles W. Shull. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. 497. 
$3.36. 

Written for grades 11 and 12, the book is 
written by professors of political science and 
of classes in the teaching of government. The 
text combines the features of a handbook, 
packed with information, and of a readable 
live account of how our government functions 
now. 
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An historical background of the Constitution 
and of the American system of government is 
presented. Considerable space is given to the 
work of Congress, the President, and of the 
Federal Courts. Chapters are assigned to the 
subject of state, county, and city government. 
Major attention is given to the government’s 
relations with business, labor, agriculture, and 
conservation of human and national resources. 
In order that the student shall be conscious of 
exercising citizenship, units on the role of the 
citizen are included. The text ends with a 
thorough treatment of foreign affairs of the 
United States, of the United Nations, and of 
contemporary problems’ in __ international 
relations. 

A balanced study of local, state, and federal 
government is offered as one of the features. 
In this respect, though, need the high school 
student understand the variations of the state 
and local governments in all United States? 
Might it not be better to omit much of this in 
a text intended to be used anywhere in the 
country and supplement it with material on 
the government of the particular municipality 
and state where the school is situated? 

The book is well organized and interestingly 
written. The discussion questions and activi- 
ties that are suggested are timely; materials 
in the bibliographies are adapted to the age 
level and are of recent publication dates. 

IRA KREIDER 


Abington High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


American National Government. By Claudius 
0. Johnson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1951. Pp. xix, 810. $4.25. Third 
edition. 

Professor Johnson’s widely-used college text- 
book has been considerably revised in this 
edition so as to deal with the changes in the 
Operation of the Federal Government which 
have occurred since the close of the Second 
World War. 

The fact that Mr. Johnson has followed so 
closely upon the heels of current developments 
Suggests both the strength and weakness of 
the work. Among the subjects dealt with are 
Senator McCarthy’s charges of Communist 
infiltration into the Federal Government, the 
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Of course you can get along without text- 
books and you can get along without individual 
student maps. But teaching and learning are so 
much simpler when each student has his own 
map corresponding to the class wall map. The 
individual map serves in the classroom for close 
desk observation; the individual map is a handy 
reference tool in the study room; the individual 
map goes home with the student at night. 


Denoyer-Geppert’s new inexpensive colored 
desk reference maps are just off the press. These 
17 by 11 inch maps are identical in content and 
color with the corresponding Denoyer-Geppert 
64 by 44 inch wall maps and have been de- 
veloped for correlated study with these maps. 


UNITED STATES MAPS 
United States, Physical-Political 
United States, Simplified, Physical-Political 
United States, Simplified, Political 
United States, Political 
WORLD MAPS 
World, Political 
World, Physical-Political, Americas Centered 
World, Physical-Political, Land Areas Intact 
World, Simplified, Physical-Political 
A sample set of eight maps may be obtained 
for fifty cents, postpaid. Single maps are twenty 
cents, postpaid. Quantity prices are from ten to 
five cents each and will be quoted upon request. 


For information on other Denoyer-Geppert 
products send for Catalog 52, just off the press. 


Denoyer-Geprert COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Korean conflict, the Marshall Plan, the exten- 
sion of Social Security coverage, compulsory 
health insurance, the Brannan Plan, and Price 
Controls. In his treatment of these highly con- 
troversial issues, Mr. Johnson has supported 
the Truman administration without reserva- 
tion, and, without arguing the merits of the 
so-called “Fair Deal” program, it would seem 
to the present reviewer that in the “heat of 
battle” the objectivity so desirable in a book 
intended for use as a college text may have 
been lost. Of particular interest to the student 
will be the extensive and well-selected reading 
lists which follow each chapter. For one inter- 
ested in government service as a career there 
are practical suggestions as to the essential 
training as well as some general statements of 
policy of the departments, bureaus, and agen- 
cies in the recruiting of government workers. 

The readable style, the balanced topical ar- 
rangement, and the effective graphs all help 
to make the book most attractive. 

GLENN WEAVER 

Graduate School 
Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut 
A Courageous Conquest, The Life Story of 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt. By Mabel Mont- 

gomery. New York: Globe Book Company, 

1951. Pp. 191. 

It was on Thursday, April 12th, 1945 that 
the totally unexpected death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was announced by radio. It 
came as a thunderbolt to the entire world. The 
only president to be elected for more than two 
terms, he had held office a little more than 
twelve years, more than four years longer than 
any other president. Without warning, while a 
woman artist was sketching him, he said that 
his head ached terrifically. Those were his last 
words. He fell over in his chair in what seemed 
to be a faint and, without regaining conscious- 
ness, died two hours later from a severe cere- 
bral, or brain, hemorrhage. His age was sixty- 
three years. Gone was the man whose wonder- 
ful speaking voice, deep, rich, mellow had been 
carried by radio into millions of American 
homes so that it was instantly recognized by 
any listener. Who will ever forget those fireside 
chats that began with the phrase, “My 
Friends.” 


A Courageous Conquest gives its readers a 
pen picture of the late President, Franklip 
Delano Roosevelt, in terms understandable tp 
both the teen-ager and the adult. Dramatic 
episodes of the life of the late President are 
presented so as to inspire sympathy and emula- 
tion. It is the story of a lad unspoiled by riches, 
of a college student interested in campus 
leadership, of a young man crusading against 
machine politics, of a President who dared to 
accept and furnish leadership in a time of 
crisis, of a world leader fighting for peace, and 
of a gentleman who, having experienced per. 
sonal disaster, believed in the dignity and 
rights of every individual. 

The book is more than a biography. It 
includes an excellent evaluation of his life as 
culled from the press at the time of his death 
as well as extracts from his speeches which are 
destined to take their place among the inm- 
mortal addresses of the ages. 

There is a two fold gain for the readers of 
this biography. First, they are introduced toa 
dynamic personality—who is already becoming 
a legend. Secondly, they are given a brief 
aecount of American history at a crucial period. 
The period when Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
lived is essential background for the events of 
today. The book can be read easily and quickly. 

Louis A. MILLENDORF 
Harding Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Investigating Powers of Congress. Com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnson. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. Pp. 281. $1.75. 
Since the Kefauver broadcasts, the subject 

of Congressional investigations has become one 
of popular interest. Julia E. Johnson’s compila- 
tion of articles on its background, set-up, power 
over the executive departments, and the con- 
flicts and rights of the individual witnesses is, 
therefore, most timely and of more than 
academic interest. 

Her selections are grouped under four major 
topics: General Discussion; Some Investiga- 
tions of the Past; Some Recent Investigations; 
Proposed Reforms. The speeches and articles 
are of sufficient length to have value—in most 
instances the whole is given. They range from 
articles in various legal quarterlies and reviews 
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It is with great pride that SILVER BURDETT announces the publication of 


Tue Past Tuat Lives Topbay 


a world history for high school students 


By distinguished authors 


Carl Becker, late of Cornell University 


Sidney Painter, of Johns Hopkins University 
Yu-Shan Han, of the University of California 


With a new organization 


presenting in a new and powerful way the story of the five 


great civilizations which are shaping today’s history 


With clear, interesting writing 
With rich visual aids 


related maps, summary charts, story maps, pictures . . . 


that tells the world story with dramatic vividness and insight 


that 


teach as effectively as the printed word 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK—45 East 17 Street 
DALLAS—707 Browder Street 


CHICAGO—221 East 20 Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission Street 


to the Saturday Evening Post and the Congres- 
sional Record. 

The increasing use and growth in power of 
congressional investigating committees are 
shown. These investigations often furnish the 
framework for congressional laws; enable the 
legislative to check the executive departments ; 
aids in exposing conditions which should be 
turned over to the courts, bringing to popular 
attention evils which can be remedied only 
with the aid of enlightened public opinion. 

Information needed must be obtainable from 
the government officials and from private indi- 
viduals. The use, as well as the challenge, of 
this power has run through our whole consti- 
tutional history. The right of the executives 
to guard their files, the false conclusions drawn 
from incomplete and isolated papers from 
these files are dangerous and often involve the 
names of people who have later been cleared 
by the executive branches, but whose names 
will be smeared before the public. Notations 
were also taken from cases where individuals 
were given no right of explanation; where 
“yes” or “no” answers were demanded; where 
individuals, without counsel, were helpless to 


protect themselves, even though innocent. The 
congressional committees summon and examine 
witnesses with none of the safeguards guaran- 
teed under the constitution in a court of law. 
Having presented the need for and the 
dangers involved in these powers of Congress, 
the last section of the book deals with reforms 
which might be tried to protect the individual 
and to allay some of the friction now existing 
between the legislative and executive groups. 
Bipartisan commissions, commissions like the 
Hoover commission, legal representation for 
all witnesses are discussed pro and con. No 
solution is reached, but a problem to be solved 
is presented on a readable level. The book con- 
cludes with a full and helpful bibliography. 
SADIE ENGLEBERG 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
General 
The 1951 Occupational Outlook Handbook 
will prove very valuable to teachers of Social 
Studies and guidance teachers. 
This journal contains more than 400 occupa- 
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tions by which Americans earn their living; it 

contains more than 100 pictures and charts 

which may be reproduced for class use and 
add to the vividness of the picture presented. 

The Handbook has been prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor in cooper- 
ation with the Veterans Administration. Copies 
are available at $3.00 each, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

PAMPHLETS 

Saving Dollars, by Vic Reinemer. Copies free. 
The Charlotte News, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

A keen analysis of what the Hoover Com- 
mission discovered about our government. 
Bikes and Boys and Girls. Copies free. Kemper 

Insurance, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

A very fine pamphlet for use in the unit of 
Safety in Junior High School level or for use 
with Safety Clubs. 

A Handbook on The Government of the United 
States. Revised Edition. Sponsored by The 
American Legion Auxiliary. This pamphlet is 
especially useful in Civics classes. 

Copies may be obtained from The American 
University, Samuel E. Burr, Jr., Director, 
Washington 16, D. C. 

Introducing East Africa. Distributed by 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

“Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 
Copies free. Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 

Eighth Annual Edition of the Elementary 
Teacher Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 
Price $4.50. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 

ARTICLES 

“The Fight Over ‘Common Learnings’ in Min- 
neapolis.” Progressive Education, XXVIII, 
May, 1951. 

“Teaching Current Events.” Social Education, 
Volume XV, Number 7, November, 1951. 
“Behavior of High-School Pupils.” School and 
Society, Volume LXXIII, May 26, 1951. 

“A Crying Need.” The American Observer, 
Volume XXI, Number 11, November 26, 
1951. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Other Lands and Other Times, Their Gift to 
American Life. By Marie G. Kelty. New 


York: Ginn and Company, 1951. Pp. 4 

$2.00. Revised Edition. 

Excellent for use in Junior High School. 
The American Story. By Ruth Wood Gavi 

and William A. Hamm. New York: D. Gm 

Heath and Company, 1951. Pp. xlix, 7 

$2.50. Revised Edition. 

Earlier Ages: History of Civilization. By Jam 
Harvey Robinson, James Henry Breasted ag 
Emma Peters Smith. New York: Ginn 
Company, 1951. Pp. xxxv, 896. $3.00. f 
vised Edition. 

Admirers of the 1937 edition will weles 
this revised edition. 

Economics of Income and Consumption, J 
Helen G. Canoyer and Roland S. Vaile. N 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 19% 
Pp. xx, 355. $4.50. 

A college text for advanced students 
Economics. 
Spinoza Dictionary. Edited by Dagobert J 

Runes. New York: Philosophical Libra 

1951. Pp. 309. $5.00. 

This book will be very useful to all studem 
of philosophy. 

A Handbook on the Papacy. By William § 
Kerr. New York: Philosophical Libram 
1951. Pp. lvi, 321. $4.75. 

Students of religion will benefit by r 
this book. 
Historical Fiction and other Reading Rej@m 

ences for Classes in Junior and Senior Hig 

Schools. Compiled by Hannah Logasa. Phill 

delphia, Pennsylvania: McKinley Publishiag 

Company, 1951. Pp. 280. $4.00. Fifth @ 

vised edition. 

No library can be considered complete wit 
out a copy of this book on its shelves. 
Social Living. By Paul H. Landis and Judsag™ 

T. Landis. New York: Ginn and Companj 

1951. Pp. xxxv, 404. $2.50. Revised editiog 
The World at Work. By Wallace W. Atwoog 

New York: Ginn and Company, 1951. Pp. 

345. $2.50. Revised Edition. 
The Growth of Nations. By Wallace W. Atwall 

and Helen Goss Thomas. New York: Gi 

and Company, 1951. Pp. 338. $2.50. Revista 

Edition. 
World Geography. By John Hodgdon Bradigj 

New York: Ginn and Company, 1951. 

487. $2.50. 
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